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Greek. 
GREEK READERS : 
FIRST GREEK READER. 
60 cents. 
SECOND GREEK oy ADER. By c- = Bell. 
THIKD GKEEK READER. (In 


By W. G. Rushbrooke 


0 cents. 


FOURTH GREEK READER. By MY, WwW. Merry. $1 10. 
re oe GREEK READER. Part 1. By E. Abbott. 

$ \), 
(;REEK ACCENTUATION, ELEMENTS. By 


H. W. Chandler. 60 cents. 
GREEK VERBS. By W. Veitch. #25 
-ESCHYLUS. Prometheus Vinctus. Notes by 
A. O. Prickard. 50 cents. 
—— Agamemnon. Notes by A. Sedgwick. 75c. 
ARISTOPHANES. Notes by W. W. Merry. 


The Clouds, 50 cents; The Acharnians, 50 cents. 


CEBETIS TABULA. Notes by C.S. Jerram. 


60 cents. 


EURIPIDES. Alcestis. Notes by C.S. Jerram. 
60 cents. 

— Helena. Notes by C. 8S. Jerram. 75 cents. 

HERODOTUS. Selections. Notes by W. W. 
Merry. 60 cents. 


HOMER. 
W. Merry. 


Odyssey. Books 1-12. 


85 cents. 


Books 13-24. 


Notes by W 


— Odyssey. Notes by the same. 


00 cents. 


— Odyssey. Book 2. Notes by the same. 
i cents. 

—— liad. Book 1. Notes by D. B. Monro. | 
50 cents. 

—— Iliad. Book 6. Notes by H. Hailstone. 40 c. 

— Iliad. Book 21. Notes by thesame. 4c. 

LUCIAN. Vera Historia. Notes by C. 8S. Jer 


ram. 40 cents. 


PLATO. Selections. Notes by 


J. Purves. $1 75. 
SOPHOCLES. Single Plays. Notes by Lewis 
Campbell and Evelyn Abbott. Each, 50 cents. 


(Edipus Tyrannus—(Edipus Coloneus—Antigone 
Ajax—Electra—Trachinie#—Philoctetes. 


—— (Edipus Rex. 
THEOCRITUS. 
XENOPHON. Easy Selections. 


lary and Notes by J. 8. Phillpotts 
) cents. 


40 cents 
Notes by H. Kynaston. #1 10. 
With Vocabu- 


and C. 8. Jerram 


Notes by Jones. 





—— Selections. Notes by J. S. Phillpotts. %c. 
Anabasis. Book 2. Notes by C. S. Jer- 
ram. 50 cents. 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF GREEK 
POETRY. Notes by R.S. Wright. $2 2 


A GOLDEN TREASURY oF GREEK PROSE. 
Notes by R. S. Wright and J. E. L. Shadwell $1 10 


GR-EC GRAMMATIC.Z£ RUDIMENTA IN 


USUM SCHOLARUM. By C. Wordsworth, D.C L. $1. 


MACMILLAN & Co.'s General Catalogue, embrace 


MACMILLAN 


B. Jowett and 


THURSDAY, 


AUGUST 22, 188: 


wv 
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ATIONAL 


University 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


Ae. Special Agents for the 


Latin. 


AN ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR 
By John B. Allen. Third edition, revised. 60 cents 

A FIRST LATIN EXERCISE-BOOK By 
the same Author. Third edition. 60 cents 

ANGLICE REDDENDA: Easy Extracts for 
Unseen Translation. By C. 8S. Jerram. 60 cents 

PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO 
Latin. Hy J. W. Sargent. 60 cents 

FIRST LATIN READER. By T. J. Nunns 


| 50 cents. 


| CAESAR. Commentaries. Notes by C. E. Mo 
| berly. 

Part 1. The Gallic War. 81 10 

Part 2. The Civil War. *) cents 

The Civil War. Book lL. 50 cents 
| CICERO. Selections. By H. Walford. In 
| Three Parts. Each, 40 cents; one volume, #1 
| Part 1. Anecdotes from Grecian and Roman His 


tory 


Part 2. Ome ns an i Dreams: Beauties of Nature 
| Part 3. Rome’s Rule of her Provinces 
CICERO. Selected Letters Notes by ¢ E 


Prichard and E. R. Bernard. 60 cents 


— Select Orations. Notes by J. R. King. 
cents. 
CORNELIUS NEPOs. 


Notes by Oscar Brow 


ing. 60 cents. 
LIVY. Selections. Notes by H. Lee- Warner 
Each 40 cents. 
Part 1. The Caudine Disaster 
Part 2. Hannibal's Campaign in Italy 
Part 3. The Macedonian War 
— Books 5-7. Notes by A. R. Cluer. ‘4 cts 
| OVID. Selections. Notes by W. and G. G 
kamsay. $1 2 
PLINY. Selected Letters Notes by ( E 


Prichard and E. K. Bernard. 60 cents 


VIRGIL. Notes by T. L. Pap s 
$2.75. The Text separately, $1 1 

CATULLUS. Carmina Selecta. By R. Elis 
SU cents 

CICERO. De Orat re Notes by A. S. Wi 


t 
$1 5 Book 2. #1 2 


kins. Book 1 


—- Philippic Orations. N 
$2 50 


— Select Letters Notes by <A. Watson 
$4). The Text only, $1 
—— Pro Cluentio. Notes by W. Ramsay. ‘ak 


HORACE. Notes bv E. C. Wickbam Vol I 


The Odes, Carmen Seculare, and Epodes m< 
#1 40; Swo, 83 
LIVY. Book 1. Notes by J. R. Seeley. vo 
rie ROM AN POETS OF THE AUGUST CAR 
Age. Virge By W. Y. Sellar. 2d edition. $2 
ng al lso the Pub ?wions f the Oxford 


& CO. 2 Fourth 


Q)}- 


and Cambridge Universitt¢ 


Avenue, 
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CT Edited by Skea s 
The Prologue Edited by R. Morris. 
BURKE. Select Works. By EF. J. Pavone 
Vol. IL. Proposals for Pea Siw 
SPENSER’S FAER » Qt EE NE. Books 1 as 
tes by Kitchin ents 
HOOKER, Ecclesiastical Polity Book I 
ents 
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and Wright 
M rv nts 
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Mact s 
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As \¥ Lik ts 
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amithe Thir 4 € . 
the Fifth. 40< “ 
ar ornts 
4 Midsun r Night's Dream nts 
anus 4 ents 
LANGLAND Piers the Plowman. By Skeat 
SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Ry Skeat. 81 
Philology f the Enghsh Tongue 


EARLE 
: 


Anglo Saxon for Beginners. 60 cents. 
SWEET. Anglo-Saxon Reader. $1 % 
Anglo-Saxon Primer. 60 cents 
TANCOCK Elementary English mar 
i cents 
English Grammar and Reading-Book. 0c 
SPECIMENS OF EARLY ENGLISH. Morris 
and Skeat. Part 1, $225; Part 2, $1 90 
DRYDEN. Select Poems. Edited by Christie. 
») cents 
LOCKE. Conduct of the Understanding. Ed 
ited by Fowler. 50 cents 
MILTON. E dited by R. C. Browne. 2 vols 
#1 Vol. L., 81; Vol. IL, 75 cents 
POPE. Notes by M. Pattison. Essay on Man 


#0 cents. Satires and Epistles, 50 cents 
BURKES SELECT WORKS. Notes by 
Payne 
Vol. lL. Thoughts on Present Discontent. 81 10 
Vol. TIL. Reflections on French Revolution. $1 25 
COWPER. Notes by H. T. Griffith. 
Vol. I. The Didactic Poems. 75 cents. 
Vol. Il. The Task etc., ete. 75 centa 


s, sent free by mail on application 
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Died. 


E ERMAN NORDLINGER, 
Bavaria, on the 18th of August. 


at Halle, 
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Decoration. 


NV ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 
d Interior Decoration, 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Artists in Stained Glass. 


OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS. 

Open Fire-Places - Wood or Coal, Tiles, ete. 

ete, T. B. Stewart & Co.. 75 W. Twenty third St.. N.Y. 
f/. J. McPHERSON, 
Designer, and Stained-Glass 

440 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Paint. sy, Decorator, 
Manufacturer. 





Domestic. 
VES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 


Marine, and Opera Glasses, Telescopes Micro 
scopes, Acoustic Cune for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 

H. WALDSTEIN, Uptician, 41 Union Square, New York. 

Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840. 


V ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
l Artistic Furniture-makers. 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


For Sale. 
MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.'S, Im- 
ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


At 


Professional. 
= ES W. HASSLER, Attorney and 


Counsel in Railway Litigations, 120 Broadway, N.Y. 


( LARK CHURCHILL, Attorney-General, 
Arizona Law Office, Prescott, Arizona Territory. 
/ ENRY D. ASHLEY, Attorney-at-Law, 
hoom 15, Underwriters’ Exch’ge, Kansas City, Mo. 


bpm F. RANDOLPH. New Jersey 


Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J.,& 120 Broadway, N.Y. 


CO., Designers in 


ny ESSRS. COTTIER & 
; wk, 144 Fifth 


Mi rior Decoration and all Art-v 
Ave., > 


] i, 7 J. McPHERSON, Interior A+t Designer, 


~ 440 Tremont Street. Boston. 


Schools. 


Alphahetized, - = States ; 
CONNECTICUT, 
JACK W. RD. AND INVALID BOYS.— 
Dr. WELLIAMSON, Lyme, Conn., an experienced phy 
sician and teacher, makes the care and instruction of 
such boys a speciaity. Location delightful. 


second, by Towns. 


CONNECTICUT, Lyme 
LACK HALLE SCHOOL.—A Family and 
Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction anc careful training. Best ‘of references 


given. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Mystic Bridge. — ; 
] YST/JC VALLEY INSTITUTE.— 
d Both sexes. Home. Health. Best references. 


Send for catalogue. J. K. Buckiys, LL.D. 
CONNECTICUT, New Haven. : 
*ROVE HALL.—Miss Montfort’s | 


7 for Young Ladies. Ninth year be gins Sept. = 


CONNECTICU T, w ashington, Litchfield Co. ae 
t ee GUNNERY.—A Family and Pre- 

paratory School for Boys. A few vacancies for 
. BRINSMADE, 





next year. Address J.C 
ConNECTICUT, Woodbury, Litchfield County. 
PARKER ACADEMY, a Boarding and 
Day School, prepares students for any college. 
Charge for board and tuition, $300 a year of forty 


weeks. 
Next term will begin Sept. 3, 1883. 
H. C. TALMAGE, 


Principal. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago. 
TNION COLLEGE OF LAW.— The 
twenty-fifth collegiate year begins September 19. 
Dip som: 1 admits to the bar of Illinois. 
For circulars address 
H. Boorn. 


ILLINo!Is, Mount Carroll, Carroll Co. 
M T. CARROLL SEMINARY, with its 
Mu sic al Conservatory, ine orporated 1852. 
‘Oreads" giving particulars, free, Write to Prin. 


INDIANA, Terre Haute. 
JOSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Engineering. 


CHARLES O. THOMPSON, President. 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. : ; 
S 7. TIMOTHY’S English, French, and 
» Germav Boarding and Ph School for Younes La- 
dtes reopens September 4 Prin yc 
Carter and Miss S, R. Carte 


Ss? 


Many AND, Reisterstown. 
year. 


cipals : Miss Pol 


EORGE’S HALL FOR BOY. aa 
a - any oy or cee life. $3 
Prof. J. C. Kingar, A.M., Principal 


| dur 


‘hool | 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 


BBOT ACADEMY offe rs thorough train- 
P ing in essential studies, with superior adv antages 
in art, music, painting, elocution, and modern langua 
ges. A be autiful loc ation, pleasant home, good board, 
moderate charges. The fifty-fifth year opens on Thurs 
day, September 6. For information and admission ap 
ply to Miss PHILENA MCKEEN, Prine ipal. 


_MASSACHUSETTS, Ashburnham. : 
( *USHING ACADEMY.—A_ first-class 
College Preparatory and English School for both 
tb _ nses, $150 to $225a year. Ninth year be 
Send for a catalogue. Jas. E. Vosr, Prin. 


sexes. 
gins Sept. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica. 
] ITCHELL’S BOYS’ 
strictly select Family School. 
Admits boys from eight to oe n. 
M. C. MITCHELL, A.M., 
Principal. 


SCHOOL, — 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
POSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean. EDMUND ao BENNETT, LL. D 


MASSACHUSRTTS, Boston, 69 Chester Square. 
f ANNETT INSTITUTE for Young 
7 Ladies.—The thirtieth year will begin Wednesday, 
Sept. 26, 1883. For catalogues and circular apply to Rev. 
GEO. GANNETT, A.M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
NSTIT UTE of TECHNOLOGY. Courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, Che- 
mistry, Architecture etc. ROBERT H. RICHARDS, Sec. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. ; 

| TSS PUTNAM will open the eighteenth 
d year of her ae and Classical Family and 
Day School for Young Ladies, Thursday, September 27, 
at No. 68 Marlborough Street. 

Te rms for boarding pupils, $500 per annum. Special 
attention given to little girls. Circulars sent on appli- 
cation to Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. : 
tf R. ABBOT will admit into his family, to 
fit for college, two or three boys of unexception- 
able character. Unusual advantages offered. Highest 
references given and expected. Address FRANCIS E. 
ABBOT, Ph.D., 13 Lake View Ave. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
QROSPECT HILL SCHOOL for Young 


Women. Established in 1869. J.C. PARSONS, Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Old Cambridge. ’ 
‘CHOOL FOR BOYS between the ages of 
w twelve and seventeen. Opens Sept. 19, at No. I1 
ot bro. Way. Address EDGAR H. NICHOLS, Saco, Maine ; 
or GEo. H. BROWNE, Rockport, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Pittsfield. 4 
\ APLEWOOD INSTITUTE, fo 
l Young Ladies, offers superior advantages. Well 
known for its healthful and charming location. 
Address for catalogue, etc., 
Louts C. STANTON. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
] R. KN. 1PP'S. HOME SCHOOL for 
P Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school year begins 
September 19. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Q 
DAMS MCADE ‘MM Y.— Hon. Charles 
Francis Adams, LL.D.. Chairman of Managers. 
7. a and Boarding School. This year’s record 
arvard College is higher than ever, all applicants— 
17 —passing, 10 without conditions. The boarding-house 
ng the past aw ad has been managed in a most com- 
fortable and satisfactory manner. New year begins 
September 19. For all information address 
Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Braintree. 
"THE THAYER ACADEMY. 
term, seventh year, begins Wednesday, 
ber 12. 
Entrance examinations June 27 
For terms, etc., address 


— First 
Septem 


and September 11. 


J. B. SEWALL 
Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South By fleld, Essex Co. 
UMMER ACADEMY. — 120th year. 

Home school for boys. Number of pupils limited. 
Boys fitted for Harvard and other colleges, scientific 
schools, and the Institute of Technology. A farm of 
over three hundred acres belongs to the school and ad- 
joins the Academy grounds. Good facilities for salt- 
water bathing and boating. 

Address 
JOHN W. PERKINS, Principal 


MASSACHUSETTS, Ss. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 

“RE YLOCK INSTITUTE.—A Prepara- 
ZT tory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Cata eases 
on application. ___ GEORGE F. M ILLS, Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield, No. 141 High Street. 
7 = ELMS.—Family and Day School for 

Girls. For circulars address the Principals, 
Misses PORTER & CHAMPNEY. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Stockbridge, Berkshire Co. : 

UMMER AND WINTER. —Boys and 

» Young Men privately fitted for college. Condi- 
tioned or rejected candidates coached. F. HOFFMANN. 





_. _ MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 
*NGLISH and CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 
4 The ninetieth term of this Family and Boarding 
School for a and Girls will begin Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 19, 1883. For particulars and Ce grr = 
NaTH’L 





, 1883] 
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MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake 

\/ ICHIGAN MILITARY A( 

dl —A thorough Classical and Scientific School 

Graduates admitted to University upon diploma. Loca 

tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful 
Next term opens — 18. Expenses, & 

catalogue, address Colone! Rogers, Supt 


ADEM) 


MissouRrt, St. Louis. 

7. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL, W 
~ University.—Graduates of Fastern colleges and 
others seeking a higher staudard of professional study 
than is necessary for mere admission to the Bar, or de 
siring special! instruction in the law of the Western 
States, are invited to send for a catalogue. 

Seventeenth annual term commences October 17, 
and extends to June, 1554. 
VILLIAM G. HAMMOND, 
Dean of Law Faculty, 
1417 Lucas Place, St. Louis, Mo 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 
] ISS MORGAN S SCHOOL for Young 
P Ladies will begin its tenth year September 26 
Citreulars on application. 


7S hy Noton 


1883, 


NEw JERSEY, Bridgeton. 


“OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE.—Both 


“7. Full corps of teachers. Instruction tho 
roug . painting, drawing. Climate mild: very 
healt Begins Sept. 12. Address H. K. TRask, Prin. 


NEW JERSEY, Morristown. 
] ISS E. ELIZABETH DANA'S Eng 
lish and French Boarding School for Young La 
dies reopens Sept. 19. Enlarged school-rooms and gym 
nasium. Large and attractive grounds. Super'or ad 
vantages in every department. Board and tuition in 
English and Latin, $460 per annum. For circulars ad 
dress the Principal. 


NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick. 
IU TGERS COLLEGE 
“Queen's College”’ in 1770), one hour from New 
York, on Pennsylvania Rafiron i. Year begins (exami 
nation for admission) Sept. 20, 1883 
Sloan Prizes for best (¢ ‘lassie a!) Entrance Examina 
tions : First, $400 ($100 cash); second, 8350 (8 0 cash 
Additional endowments. New Library Fund. Seven 
teen professors; no tutors. Classical course full and 
thorough. Increased facilities for the study of French 
and German, with a view to practical use. Lavoratory 
work for all students in chemistry. Well-equipped As 


ha / ; y 
(cAarlerea as 





tronomical Observatory for student’s use. Full Geolog! 
cal Cabinet. 

— Provision for Electives, junior and senior 
yea 

The Scientific Department is the New Jersey State 
College. Constant fleld-practice in Surve ying. Full 


course in Praughting. Graduates have 
eured profitable positions in 
work, 
The aim of the College : thoroughness in all work. 
Best facilities and personal attention for every stu 


uniformly s¢ 
professional scientific 


dent. No young man who proves himself capable and 
meget: will be allowed to give up his college course 
or want of some assistance. 


For full information address Secretary Rutgers Col 


lege. 
MFRRILY. EDWARDS GaTEs, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 
NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
THE MISSES ANABLE'S English and 
French Boarding and Day School for Young La 
dies. One hour from New York, and an hour and a half 
from et nes poe - oon ou the Pennsylvania Kailroad. 
The school will open September 12. 
NEW JERSEY, Red Bank 
JIVERSIDE SEMINARY, for Young 
Ladies and Children, will reopen Sept. 1, 1883. 
Address Mrs. M. E. PERKINS, Prin. 


NEW YorRK, Albany 
LBANY LAW 
L gins Sept. 4, 1883. 


SCHOOL.—Fall t 
For circulars address the Dean, 
Horace E. Smitn, LL.D. 


New York, Aurora, Cayu‘ta Lake. 
] JE: LLS COLLEGE for Young Lada 
7 Full Collegiate Course. ate and Art. 
Session begins September 12 
Send for catalogue. 
FE. S. FrIsBEk, D.D., President 
. NEw York, Bay Ridge. f 
HE MISSES RICHE Y’S Boarding and 
Day School for Young Ladies anc = Cc “hil iren. Nine 
teenth school year will begin Sept. 20, 1883. 


, NEw YORK, Brooklyn. 

j #2 PACKER COLLEGIATE INST. 

tute, Brooklyn Heights.—A - hool for the tho 
rough teaching of young ladies. J. Backus, LL.D., 
President of the Faculty. A¢ Gementens of new students. 
Sept. 19-21, 1883. Charges for tuition in lowest classes, 
#13 a term; in highest classes, $33 a term. No extra 
charges for instruction in Greek, Latin, French, Ger 
man, Drawing, and Choral Singing. For the 38th annual 
catalogue a Idress Packer Collegiate Institute. 


New YORK, Clinton, Oneida Co. 

» , , > 
IRKLAND HALL.—Prepares for 
best colleges, etc. Terms, $300 a ye: 

Rev. OLIVER OWEN, A. M., Rector. 
NEW YorK, Dobbs Ferry. 
THE MISSES MASTERS will reopen 
their School for Young Ladies and Children Se; 
tember 19. 

During the summer vacation Sa haver move 1 into 
new and commodious houses, built expressly for the 
school, and are thus prepared ‘s ‘take a few more pupils 
into their family. 


" NEw YorK, Elmira. 

y¥LMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE.—7 

~ roughliv furnished for giving a superior « 
tion in College, Eclectic, and Classical Prepara 
Courses of Study, also in Music and Art. 

Heated by steam and furnished with elevator 

Charges moderate. Send for Catalogue. 

Rev. A. W. COWLEs, D.D., Pres. 


S“Oayear. For 





The Nation. 


New YorK, Itha 


(CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 1383 
trance examinations begin at! a.m., Jur 





Sept. 18. For the Usivexnsity Reaistsr, with fi 
ments regarding requirements for admis 
of study, degrees, honors, expenses, free s : 
etc., and special information, apply to the Presid 

NEW YorK, Newburgh 
. A select boarding schoo! for boys fuates 
take the highest rank at Yale New set room and 


gymnasium. 
latly routine. 


Gymnasth sory, and pu 
Lédsecs anny W SIGLAR, M.A. (Yale 


NEw YorkK Crry, 112 W. Thirty-eighth Str 
SY HH. MORSE'S SCH j 
ae prepares for college, scientific sehox yt isiness 
Opens Sept. 26 Summer address, until Sept. Iv, is 
Cotuit, Mass. 

NEW YORK CITY 13 and 515 East 120th Street 
GFACKSON SEMINARY, — ENGLISH 

French, and German Boarding School for \ ing 

Ladies and Children Desirable jlocatton extensive 
shady grounds. Terms, $ to S500) per y r I eons 
Sept. 13. For circulars apply to the Seminary 

NeW YorkK City, 46 Fast Fifty-efchth Street 


A/ ISS MARY HARRIOT i VOs 5 
will reopen ber School for ¥ un e 1 lies and 


Misses Oc t. 1 Classes for Adults, Nov. 1 para 
for Vassar, Wellesicy, Smith, and iy irvar t 1 Xamina 
tions Acivanced Classes in Art, Literature, Seten 
and Math matics. Unusual advantages for Moder 
Languages and Music. Boarding puplis limited tol 
Address, till Sept. 15, Boonton, N, J 
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1 representing 200 leading schools At office, 
FREF Postage l ents 





lal catalogues and in 
rmation neerning scho free to parents describ 
wants. Schools and families supplied with teachers 


send for application-forn JAMES CHRISTIE, 
successor ft r. ¢. Pinckney, Domestic Building, Broad 
way and Fourteenth Street, New York 


AT ws ES sSé jo Ww. Zt cniv-first Street 
su ' plies « ipetent teachers, tutors, governesses 
aders, lecturers, ‘singe rs, ets 
Par nts advised In choice of schools 
Refers by favor to the families of Hon, Hamilton Fish 
€ x secretary Evarts, Cyrus W. Field 


[1 RVARD EXAMINATIONS for W 
men will be held in Cambridge, New York, Phila 
ia, and Cine innat!, beginning June 27, 184. For 
fii rther inf ation apply a Secretary of the New 
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Olmsted's College 
Philosophy. 
THIRD Revision. By KIMBALL. 


De- 


signed as a Text-Book for Students in Col- 


An Introduction to Natural Philosophy. 

lege. By Denison Olmsted, LL.D., Professor 
of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in 
E. S. Snell, LL. D., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Natural Philo 
Third Revised 
Edition. By A.M., 
Professor of Applied Mathematics in Brook- 
Institute. pp. 


Yale College, and 


sophy in Amherst College. 


todney G. Kimball, 


lyn Polytecinic SVO, xiii.- 


195, extra cloth, price $3 12. 


This revision of Olmsted’s ‘ Natural Philoso 
phy’ has been made in accordance with the plan 
of the former editions, the object being to pro 
duce a text-book in physics adapted to the re- 
quirements of a college course. It 1s believed 
that, as now presented, it includes all that is 
necessary in this department of a liberal educa- 
tion, 

The work has been revised throughout, and 
contains nearly one hundred pages of new mat- 
ter and one hundred and thirty-two new engrav 
Though the book is now larger by nearly 
Copies 


ings. 
sixty pages, the price remains the same 
for examination mailed to professors and teach- 
ers upon receipt of $2 by 


COLLINS & BROTHER, Publishers, 


$14 Broapway, NEW YorRK. 


Extracts from Nottces. 


From Prof. 8S. J. Buck, lowa College. 
GRINNELL, Lowa, Feb, 28, 1883, 
L have been using for several months Kimball's Re 
: 
vision with daily increasing pleasure. T have examined 
other books, but have yet to find the work for 
be willing to exchange it as a college 


many 
which I should 
text-book. 
Prof. T. C. GEorGE, University of the 
Pacific. 


From 
SAN JOSE, CAL., March 20 1883 


I have found time to examine it thoroughly, and like 
it so well that I shall retain it in my classes, as I con 
sider It the best work for my use on the subject 


Prof. H. H. NicHoison, University of 
Nebraska. 


LINCOLN, NEB., Feb 


From 


23, 1883. 

Il have made a very careful examination of Kimball's 
Revision, and the best I can say is that we make it our 
text in natural philosophy. 


From Prof. WM. B. Payne, Tabor College. 
TABOR, IowA, Jan. 30, 1883. 


I am not acquainted with any other text-book in 
physics which I consider so suitable for use by college 


classes 


From Prof. A. M. BEAL, Western College. 
ToLepDo, Iowa, Jan. 2, 1883. 


Olmsted's ‘College Philosophy * has been tn use in our 
nstitution for a number of years. As this revision ts 
complete, and brings the work down to the present 
stage of the science, it will be continued in our course. 


From Prof. THEO. STERLING, Kenyon College. 


GAMBIER, O., Dec. 18, 1883, 


Now that it has been brought up to the"times, it is the 
best text-book of its kind in the market. 
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Scribner & WeELForpD's 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE MACLISE PORTRATT- 
Gallery of “Illustrious Literary Characters,” with 
Memoirs Biographical, Critical, Bibliographical, and 
Anecdotal, Illustrative of the Literature of the For 
mer Half of the Present Century. By William Bates, 
B.A. Crown svo, with eighty-five portraits, cL, $3. 


* A most entertaining work to all lovers of literature, 
with reproductions of the entire series of portraits 
which have become historical."’ 


ACROSS CHRYSE: Being a Nar- 


rative of a Journey of Exploration through the 
South China Border Lands, from Canton to Manda 
lay. By A. R. Colquhoun. With 3 maps, 30 fac 


similes from native drawings, and 300 illustrations, 
2 vols. Svo, cloth, $7 50. 


“The two superbly-printed volumes which form the 
memorial of the latest, as it is one of the most brilliant, 
successes in modern exploration, are replete with fresh 
information of sterling value.”—Nation. 


MEXICO OF TO-DAY: A Country 
with a Great Future, and a Glance at the Prehistoric 
Remains and Antiquities of the Montezumas. By 
Thomas Unett Brocklehurst. With map, 17 colored 
plates, and 37 wood engravings, from sketches by 
the author. 8vo, cloth, $7 50. 


‘ His book presents a vivid and truthful account 
everything that would interest an intelligent traveller 
enjoying access to the highest circles of native society, 
and seizing every opportunity of investigating the 
habits and life of the various classes of the people. The 
whole work is completely apropos to the desire for 
knowledge about Mexico now so urgent, and must meet 
with a favorable reception.” 


THE ALPHABET : \ts History and 
Origin. The Alphabet: An Account of the Origin 
and Development of Letters. By Isaac Taylor, M.A., 
LL.D., author of * Words and Places,’ etc. In 2 vols. 
Svo, cloth, $10 Vol. I. Semitic Alphabets. Vol. IT. 
Aryan Alphabets. Copiously illustrated with fac 
similes of Ancient Inscriptions, Alphabets, [dco 
«rams, Hieroglyphics, etc. 


In the words of the learned author: * The discovery 
of the alphabet may fairly be accounted the most diff 
cult, as well as the most fruitful, of all the past achieve- 
ments of the human intellect. It has been at once the 
triumph, the instrument, and the register of the pro 
gress of our race.” 


SHAKESPEARE as an ANGLER. 
By the Rev. H. N. Ellacombe. With frontispiece. 
Printed on hand-made paper, bound in antique vel- 
lum boards, uncut, gilt top, $2. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN THE REIGN 
of Queen Anne. Taken from Original Sources. By 
John Ashton. A New Edition, with 84 illustrations 
from Contemporary Prints. 12mo, cloth, 82 25. 


A SPECIAL LARGE-PAPER EDITION OF 100 
COPIES, printed expressly for Messrs. Scribner & 
Welford, each copy numbered and signed by the 
firm. Nef, $0 


THE PRINCIPAL SOUTHERN 


and Swiss Health Kesorts: Their Climate and Medi 


cal Aspect. By Willlam Marcet, M.D., ete. Crown 
8vo, cloth; with illustrations and diagrams. 12mo, 
cloth, $2 50, 

WALTON AND COLTON. The 


Complete Angler; or, Contemplative Man's Recrea- 
tion of Isaak Walton and Charles Colton. Edited 
by John Major. With 74 engravings on wood. Proof 
impressions upon India paper, and 6 original etch 
ings and 2 portraits. The etchings and portraits in 
two states. Svo, cloth, uncut, $12 60, 


NEARLY READY 


y r y 0 
LONDON /N 188}. IWlustrated by 
Sixteen Bird's-eye Views of the Principal Streets and 
its Chief Suburbs and Fnvirons. By Herbert Fry, 
editor of ‘ The Koyal Guide to the London Charities,’ 
ete. Third year of publication. Revised and en 
larged. 12mo, flexible cloth, $1. 


*,.* The above books are for sale by all bookscilers, or 
will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. Cata- 
logues of rare and curious second-hand books, and de 
tailed lists of our regular stock, will be sent on applica- 
tion by 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


No. 745 Broadway, New York. 


STanDARD Works 
FOR 

Schools, Colleges, Students, and 
Librarves. 


PROSE MASTERPIECES FROM 
Modern Essayists. These essays have been prepared 
with reference to presenting as well specimens of 
the method of thought and the literary style of their 
several writers, as also for the purpose of putting 
into convenient shape for direct comparison the 
treatment given by such writers to similar subjects. 
Comprising Essays from Irving, Leigh Hunt, Lamb, 
De Quincey, Landor, Smith, Lowell, Carlyle, Ma 
contey, Froude, Thackeray, Emerson, Arnold, Mor 
ley, Helps, Kingsley, Ruskin, Freeman, Stephen, etc. 
3 vols. 16mo, bevelled eS top, in box. 

( 


eady in September.) 
. . r x Tere Tr : 
MERICAN COLLEGES: Their 
Students and their Work. By Chas. F. Thwing. A 
new edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 16mo, 
cloth, $1 25. 

This volume treats of the most important and inte 
resting questions of college life and education. In addi- 
tion to chapters on College Instruction, Expenses, Ath 
letics, Religion, and Morals, Journalism, Fellowship, the 
Choice of a College, and the College Rank of Distin 

uished Men, the present edition includes chapters on 

Vealth and Endowment, a National University, and 
Woman’s Education. An appendix, containing the 
freshest and most important facts concerning three 
hundred colleges, is added. In its enlarged and revised 
form, the volume will deservedly be held more than 
ever as a sort of authority upon the topics considered. 


The HANDBOOK DICTIONARY. 
A Practical and Conversational Dictionary of the 
English, French, and German Languages in Parallel 
Columns. By Geo. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. 18mo, 
roan, $2. 

LECTURES ON PAINTING. A 
Series of Lectures on the History and Art of Paint 


ing, delivered to the students of the Royal Academy. 
By Edward Armitage, R.A. 8vo, cloth. 


\. 
i 


Standard Works tn Literature 


FOR CLASSES AND FOR REFERENCE. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
Literature. By Moses Coit Tyler, Professor of Lite 
rature in Cornell Uaiversity. Bradstreet edition. 
Comprising the Period 1€07-1765, 2 vols. large 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt top, $6; Agawam edition, two vols. 
in one, 8vo, half-bound, $3. 

* In its historic py heme in its studious mastery 
of the subject, in its diligent devotion to details, in its 
justness & Panes, in its flavor of illustration and 
extract, and its stately and finished style, it may confi 
dently be expected to fulfil our ideal of such a history.” 
—Literary World, 


STUDIES IN GERMAN LITE- 
rature. By Bayard Taylor. Edited by Marie Taylor. 
With an Introduction by the Hon. George H. Boker. 
vo, cloth extra, $2. 

“ The work of a painstaking scholar, who can select 
with rare discernment what should come to the fore 
ground of attention, and who has the power of express 
ing hts own views with exceptional grace.”—Literary 


World, 

THE HISTORY OF FRENCH 
Literature. From its Origin to the Reign of Napo 
leon ULI. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth, $7 50. 

“It is full of keenest interest for every person who 
knows or wishes to learn anything of French literature, 
or of French literary history and biography. Scarcely 
any book of recent origin, indeed, is better fitted than 
this to win general favor with all classes of persons.” 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


ON ENGLISH LITERATURE 

in the Reign of Victoria; with a Glance at the Past. 

By Prof. Henry Morley. Popular Edition, square 
idmo, cloth, 75 cts. ; Library Edition, 8vo, cloth, $2. 

“It is a i ook teachers and students of literature will 

find not only exceedingly instructive, but helpful in 
their work as educstors. It should be in every well 
chosen library.”—New England Journal of Education. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ENG- 
lish Literature. Lectures delivered before the 
Lowell Institute, Boston. By John Bascom, Pres't 
of the University of Wisconsin. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

“A knowledge of forces, as well as of facts, is essen 

tlal to our comprehension of any phenomenon. . . . 

It is this which Mr. Bascom helps us to gain.” - Chicagv 


Tribune. 
ee Pa wa + + ) , - ATS 
SKETCHES OF EARLY ENG- 
lish Literature. By Emelyn W. Washburn.  Svo 
(uniform with Taylor’s ‘German Literature *). $1 50. 
“ For the purpose of giving a general idea of its rich 
ness and of its scope, we know of nothing better than 


this.’—The Churchman, 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
Prose Fiction. From Sir Edward Malory to George 
Eliot. By Bayard Tuckerman. 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 

“ The origin, progress, and final differentiation of the 
novel are clearly, skilfully, and fercibly presented. The 
author’s periods are decidedly elegant ; his preparations 
for his task have evidently been thorough.”—N. Y. Ob- 
server, 

*,* Full catalogue and educational list sent upon ap- 
plication. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 














The Nation. 


—— 


NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUST 23, 188: 
The Week 
1e CekK, 


Tne testimony of Mr. A. H. Seymour be 
fore the Labor Committee on Monday contained 
an interesting account of the different steps 
by which the Western Union Telegraph Com 
pany has established its monopoly. Mr. Sey 
mour is a telegraph manager of many years’ 
experience, and, while there are some obvious 
errors in his estimates and some important 
breaks in bis narrative, 
whole is sufficiently accurate to be taken as 
a trustworthy sketch. The nest-egg of the 
Western Union Company was the New York 
and Mississippi Valley Company, whose plant 
valued at $250,000. The first 
pany absorbed was the Erie and Michigan, 
whose plant had cost $150,000, but whose 
lines did not pay, and were regarded as 
almost worthless. After absorption in 1856 
the stock of the original company was watered 
to $4,000,000, and the name Western Union 
was adopted. ‘Ihe increased business of 
the war made the company prosperous, the 
stock was increased, and a 100 per cent. 
stock dividend was declared. The great 
prosperity of the company stimulated the 
building of competing lines, and this in turn 
made the business of absorption a regular in 
dustry. Company after company was ab 
sorbed, and as each disappeared there was 
always an increase in the stock out of all pro 
portion to the value of property acquired. 
Thus, when a rival line costing $400,000 
was absorbed, the stock was increased by a 
round million. When another, costing $600, 
000, was acquired, the stock was enlarged by 
two millions. The acquisitions of ten or a 
dozen small companies up to about 1864 had 
in this way swelled the stock of the Western 
Union to eleven millions, although the value 
of the entire plant was only two and a quarter 
millions. As nearly as we can make out from 
Mr. Seymour's figures, about twenty-five dif 
ferent companies have been absorbed in all, 
and the has swelled the nominal 
capital of Western Union to $100,000,000 


the statement as a 


was com 


pre cess 


Mr. Seymour estimates that the Government 
could duplicate the entire telegraph system of 
the country for $25,000,000. He recommends 
that the Government should not attempt to 
exercise complete control over the business 
but should become a competitor with other 
companies, conducting its business on sound 
civil-service principles. Whether the Govern 
ment began business as competitor or not, it 
would soon be without competition, for it 
would conduct 
Post-office, with no intention to make money 
out of it. 
on 4 basis of rates which was only designed to 
pay actual expenses would be impossible 
Existing companies would be so quick to 
‘realize this fact that if the Government were 
to begin the construction of a separate system 
it would not get far before the present 
corporations would be willing to sell their plant 
at a reasonable price 


the business as it does the 


Competition by outside companies 
I : I 


The Postal Telegraph Company, under its 
new head, Mr. Mackey, the California million 
aire, regarded as a really for 
midable the Western Union—th 
most formidable it has yet had. The new com 


seems to be 
rival of 


pany has apparently abundance of capital, and 
has several patents of extraordinary value. We 
believe it claims the power of sending any 
number of messages simultaneously over th 
Th ‘tendeney of the 


Western Union stock is freely asct 


same wire ‘sagging 
ibed to its 
appearance, and it is just possible that we are 
at last about to see something like real compe 
tition in the telegraphic 
not to be suppose d that the Western Union 
managers yet take this view Po them the 


still simply somethin 


business But it is 


new organization is 


which will have to be absorber 


bought up or 
with more 


like the 


‘watered stock, 
others which 


twenty 


tive have preceded it So, in 


as yet, they 


stead of improving their service ‘ 
will probably for some time to come simply 
occupy themselves in getting the 
for the stock, and seeing that the 
order. 


water ready 


hose is in 


The ending of the telegraphers’ strike last 
week relieved the public mind of a source 
of much uneasiness, and removed a great ob 
Strikes in 
other lines of employment have been aban 


stacle to business transactions. 
doned, and there has also, apparently, been a 
cessation of mercantile and bank failures. The 
flurry in the stock market, which at one time 
last week was panicky, has, after all,caused bu! 
few failures in that line of business, and its 
principal result has been to place the maj 


| 
rity of stocks at lower prices in stronger 


holding Capital is still to a large ex 
tent distrustful, though apparently less s 
than before the lute occurrences. M y is 
still offered on call loans at the abnormally 
low rates of 2 and 24 per t t} st 
stock collaterals, while rates for < s 
mercantile paper are 4 to 1 per cent. higher 
than ten days ago, and all per is 
jected to the closest SCTULIDY 4) 


stant the United States Treasury 
that it would redeem. w 


terest, on each Wednesday ar 


August 22—an amount equal to $5 

the bonds that had be previously 
redemption and payment Nov I 
Though this would give the holders of such 
bonds their monev at o1 ind als 
interest up to November 1, there are as vet 
no indications that many will tak antag 
of the offer. Officers of 1 il ins 
tions which hold these t S Say \ 

no employment for t \ i} r 
it should remai Gover s rather 
than in their vaults as rrency I for 
ellen eXCDadD ges hav I cTa AV Gex } 
ng in favor of the United States. and ar 
now within 2 cents on the pound sterling 
of the specie-importing point. The latest ad 


vices from Europe confirm th: 
cient crops of wheat, not only in Western 
Europe, but also in Russia, and the 


reports of defi 


prospec t 
of a good foreign market for our surplus 
breadstuffs at moderate prices has improved 


The Western crops | i been s VOT n tl ! 
first movements tha isual, wl ! iis i 
counts for the tardy beginning of the usual 
autumn trade On the whole, wl 
dt nee las not ve nt res T j h I ha 
tainly been at Iprov t ‘ very 
spect of l com cin i i 
dustrial situation 

he Shaw rot Ts ] X ‘ 
nation, at a mectil f tl ror { 
failure, which comes, w ‘ I * 
much nearer te 1 han anvt { 
fixer has vet f hed rh f 
linbilities 1 rmous —§ O00 
abouts, and th isscts { id 

ng, only 5, 262K th 
ner saves 8 w it cs ’ \ 
Pacitic Bank failur n ss vers ‘ 
customers me f tl 1A Sta { 
solvency, but of uneasiness The Shaws way 
their affairs a hasty glances ind, with 
more ado, endorsed as much of their paper as 


was necessary to help them out. In the cours 


of a vear the firm had endorsed so much of 
language 


yrown so large 


this paper, or, to use Mr. Shaw's 


‘the volume of it had that 





their own credit began to suffer 

had to ask their proteges for help by getting 
them to endorse their paper Then they tried 
toadvance the price of leather, but ‘the mark 
failed to respon ya decided effort ” im this 
direction. When the tirm failed thev found that 


the amount of paper they had out 
larger than they expected,” which is not surpris 


when thev began endorsing 


thev LOOK \ a liasty HATE ‘ ifYairs of 
the people they undertook to save. What th 
Bos i ‘ i by ¢t stion 

t ld t be tl arifl whict { 
Shaw 1 S ath h 

. \\ } . V ] AULLY hare | 
l F tae I ~¢ irifl is We i ma 

i : e ‘ 25 per ’ 
\ ‘ 

Mr. I. E. Dean, familiarly k vn a I 

Dea ( i wn t the \ v 
( vt ! Nu (y K 

‘ A bs) = 4 j ‘ id cs t hh ot 
that ¢ i \ Which s Vs ac wou i f 
front he part the G ) r Phe 
\ les wed bv tl ada ir ill anti 
lonop st gor il s ] Tac the addr >) 
isa intl | lis i l it It deseribe 
t ‘ rupt ind sp ill ind Oppres 
s wrought by the great corporations It 

iins 1! illusion ft the condition of 

( presen irrency or to any defects in 

but ts chief remecy is nevertheless the 
issue of all money, whether gold, silver 


or paper, by the Government,” which ts to 


control its value by carefully limiting its 
It would thus appear that a good 


Greenbacker 


amount.’ 


now is not a man who is for 
greenbacks only and opposed to the use of gold 
and silver coinuge. Heis simply the encmy 
of circulating bank notes. So that he is 
really not distinguishable from a Democrat 


who hates national banks. Farmer Dean con 





152 


*,r 


cludes with an assertion which probably ac- 
counts for the total disappearance of the old 
rreenback principles from the greenback plat 
appears to be somewhat 
loose in his astronomy, viz.: ‘‘ that the world 
moves faster with every revolution, and we 


form, although he 


can learn more in this generation in a week 
than we could fifty years ago in a year.” 

The evidence given at the inquiry into the 
late murder of the Rev. Mr. Sewell, the Texan 
minister, that when examined after he fell he 
was found to bave a self-cocking revolver se 
cured by an India-rubber band up his sleeve, 
x0 arranged that by a slight motion of 
urm the muzzle dropped into the right po 
sition for active service, will well repay the 
attention of the American Bible Society, whose 
local agent he is We 
do not think a clergyman in the service 
of the Bible Society ought to carry concealed 


his 


said to have been. 


weapons. If he will wear a revolver or a 
knife, he ought to wear it operly in a bel’, 
his brother clergymen may know 


stands on the homicide question. 


so that 
where he 
Would it not be well, therefore, for the So 
ciety to send a little circular to its Southern 
agents, cautioning them against murder and 
felonious assaults, and pointing out the strong 
temptations to both these offences created by 
the practice of going armed? There appears to 
be a marked medieval flavor about the clergy 
in the Southwest. One of the greatest difficulties 
the Church had to contend with in the dark 
ages was getting the priests and bishops to 
leave off fighting, and, above all, to avoid blood- 
shed. This was hard on the barbarians, who 
could not see, even when in holy orders, how 
a respectable man of any calling could get 
along without occasionally killing somebody or 
‘‘cutting ” him with a knife. 


Judge James Jackson, a Southerner, has 
written an article in the Vorth American Re- 
view on the homicide question, under the very 
taking heading of ‘‘Shooting at Sight,” 
which we thought would throw new light on 
it. Weare sorry to say, however, that all he 


does is to restate the case, and ascribe the 
Southern readiness to shed blood to what we 
have called ‘‘ Cavalierism,” or a Cavalicrish 


origin. But, as we have already pointed out in 
these columns, this isnoexplanation atall. Very 
few Southerners, indeed, bave inherited either 
Cavalier blood or traditions. Moreover, the 
bulk of the Cavaliers stayed in England. But 
neither their descendants, nor their man-ser- 
vants, nor maid-servants, nor dependents, nor 
any persons who are in any way under their 
influence, or imitate them, now either carry 
concealed weapons, or shoot at sight, or fight 
duels, or ‘* difficulties,” or brawls, or 
have anything to do with murders or fights, 
except in the way of hunting down the per 


have 


sons who engage in them, or sitting on the 
juries which try them. To be truly Cavalierish 
in our time, in fact, is to be peaceable, law- 
abiding, sober in speech and behavior, and an 
shootings, 


avoider of rows, broils, cuttings, 


and the lik 
The recent revival of prize-fighting, of 

which there is plenty of evidence in the bru- 

tal encounters reported in the 


news papers 
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nearly every day, is the direct consequence of 
the impunity attending the sham sparring 
matches which take place every now and then 
between noted pugilists in the presence of 
the police and of vast crowds of specta 
tors. The theory which these matches have 
generated, that a fight ’"—that is, a 
fight with any kind of glove on—is lawful, 
leads every ‘* mills” with 
hard gloves, which have every concomitant 
The main objec- 


‘ glove 


week to savage 
of an ordinary prize-fight. 
tion to prize-fights, on which the law pro- 
hibiting them is based, is that they are de 
cided by the physical exhaustion of one of the 
parties, produced by pounding with the fists, 
and this result is reached by a glove fight just 
as effectively as by a fight with the bare 
tists. Mr. Blaikie, who used to be a well- 
known Harvard athlete, called attention, in a 
letter to the Tribune the other day, to the im- 
posture of the matches which attract such 
great crowds at the Madison Square Garden 
under pretence that they are sparring matches, 
the fact being that they are simply disguised 
of the ordinary kind, in which one 
of the combatants is out ’—that 
is, exhausted by the severe pummelling of 
his opponent—and the victory is won, just 


‘*mills” 
** knocked 


as in the prize-ring, by his inability to stand 
up and bear more ‘‘punishment.” This is 
not sparring at all, however; for sparring 
is a game not of strength, but dexterity ; 
and, if the police are to superintend these 
affairs, they ought to stop them whenever 
attempt is made to beat down an antagonist 
by sledge-hammer blows. They might as 
well permit fencing in which heavy blows of 
a steel bar were substituted for the touch of a 
foil button. 

An expert in theatrical business makes the 
welcome statement that the practice of hang- 
ing lithographs in shop windows has had such 
an unfavorable effect upon the receipts at the 
box-office that its abandonment is only a ques 
tion of time. He says the man who hangs 
one of the pictures in his window is presented 
with two admission tickets as remuneration. 
These he can have exchanged at the box- 
oftice for reserved seats by paying the addi- 
tional charge of fifty cents each. The result 
is that bar-tenders and other objectionable 
persons monopolize many of the choicest seats 
in the theatres, and respectable people object 
to occupying places next to them. In this 
way ‘‘mapy of our best people” have been 
driven permanently away, and the theatres 
have lost a good deal of money. The most 
cheering thing about this proposed reform is 
that it will do away with the lithograph-por- 
trait abomination, by which all our principal 
thoroughfares are now made hideous. The 
public has borne this infliction with saint-like 
resignation for several years, but the reap- 
pearance of several millions of lithographs of 
Wilde’s most distressing countenance 
which fore- 


Oscar 
has started ominous mutterings 
tell revolt 


A large meeting of colored pecple was 
held lately at Muscogee, Ga., to oppose the 
proposed national colored convention at St. 
Louis, in September, to complain of the fail- 
The 


ure of negroes to get more offices. 
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Georgian resolved that a convention 
for any such purpose would ** be detrimental 
to the welfare and advancement of their 
race.” The speakers recommended the 
ignoring of politics and conventions, and the 
devotion of each family to its own fortune, as 
the best means of giving the race political 
weight. No better advice was ever given. 
What the negro race on this continent needs 
is more successful negro farmers, and man- 
ufacturers, and merchants ; more good negro 
doctors, and lawyers, and journajists ; more 
negro musicians, and painters, and architects; 
more successful negro candidates at competi- 
tive examinations for admission to the civil 
service. When these exist we may be sure 
negro oflice-holding will follow in abundance. 
The difficulty the race now has to contend 
with is that it does not yet rank with the 
whites in the arts of civilized life. If this be 
removed, all else will follow. 


negroes 





Judge Nelson has delivered an opinion in 
the case of the Chinese laborer Ah Shong, 
which introduces a new complication into the 
working of the act of Ah Shong, it 
will be remembered, is a ship-carpenter, born 
in Hong Kong since it became a British 
colony, and consequently a British subject. 
Judge Nelson holds that he is, properly 
speaking, a British and not a Chinese laborer; 
or, in other words, that ‘‘ Chinese,” as used 
in the act, refers to nationality and not to 
race. This decision exempts from the opera- 
tion of the act the population of Hong Kong 
(about 100,000), and will make it necessary 
for the officers of the Government to be cau- 
tious whom they exclude from our ports. The 
reasoning on which the decision is founded is 
very simple and conclusive. The act was passed 
nominally to carry out certain treaties made by 
the Emperor of China. Now the Emperor makes 
treaties only with regard to his own subjects, 
and not those of Queen Victoria. Hong Kong 
was Clearly overlooked by the reformers who 
passed by the Anti-Chinese Law, and the de 
cision makes the Anglo-Saxon future on this 
continent dismal indeed. There is nothing 
that we can see to prevent the 100,000 Mongo- 
lian ‘‘ lepers” who inhabit Hong Kong from 
coming over in a body and settling in our 
midst, and perpetuating here those disgusting 
habits of thrift, industry, and self-denial which 
have created such alarm among the statesmen 
of the Pacific slope. 


1882, 





A very touching account has been going the 
rounds of the papers, which, even if invented, 
does honor to the inventor’s heart, of the way 
in which Mr. Blaine received a proposal, or 
something in the nature of a proposal, not to 
insert the portrait of his old enemy, Roscoe 
Conkling, in his forthcoming historical work 
This work is to be, if we are not misinformed, 
a subscription book, to be disposed of, in part 
ut least, by travelling agents ; but the 
scription book must, as every one knows, 
have pictures in it to make it go, and Mr. 
Blaine’s is to have portraits of the various 
statesmen who have been his political con‘ 


sub- 


temporaries, friends or foes, as the case may 
be. Somebody, some low, dastardly person, 
said to him that he supposed Mr. Conkling’s 
portrait would of course not appear. The 
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author of the Pan-American Confederation 
scheme, we are told, on receiving this sugges- 
tion, arose with kindling eye and advanced 
on the author of it, and told him that the 
portrait would appear, and that when it did 
appear it would be the portrait of a man w ho 
had been ‘‘the brains of New York ” fora 
matter of twenty years or thereabouts. As we 
have said before, the story may have been 
but, if invented, 


been a good 


invented or embellished, 
the composer of it must have 
man, if not a book agent. If a book agent, he 
is a pretty cute fellow, for that one story, sup- 
ported by showing the Conkling portrait, will 
sell the book. 

The thirst of the Irish Invincibles for blood 
uppears to be reaching a point where extreme 
measures should be employed to check it. 
Henry McDermott, the brother of the man 
who is under arrest at Liverpool for conspiracy 
against the British Government, went to the po- 
lice authorities in Brooklyn last week and 
asked for protection. He said he was in fear 
of his life througn the importunities of agents 
of Irish secret societies, who wished him to 
publish an affidavit declaring his belief that 
his brother was a British spy. He refused, 
on the ground that he had no knowledge on 
the subject; Whereupon it was intimated that 
if he did not consent ‘* the whole McDermott 
family in this country will be wiped out.” 
This is in the nature of a summary proceed- 
ing, inasmuch as nobody is aware of the pre- 
cise cause of the arrest of the McDermott in 
Liverpool. The Irish ‘‘ patriots ” here suspect 
that he is an informer, but they have noevidence 
that he is, and no intimation that heis has been 
sent from the other side. His brother has been 
so worried by the avenging Invincibles that 
he says: ‘*‘ He has always been a curse to me 
and my family, whether he is innocent or 
cuilty.” This general denunciation of his 
brother as a ‘‘curse” ought to satisfy the 
avengers, and at least delay the ‘‘ wiping 
out” of the whole family until further de- 


T 


velopments in Liverpool. 


It seems probable that Mr. Parnell’s obscure 
but dreadful threat uttered last week in the 
Hlouse of Commons, taken in connection with 
the meeting held at Limerick, at which judi- 
cial rents were denounced, means that we are 
shortly to witness the beginning of an agita- 
tion for peasant ownership, with or without 
compensation to the landlords. He says he 
s going to lead something ‘‘ deeper and more 
desperate” than anything he has yet under 
taken, and this must be what he means. There 
is nothing deeper or more desperate left than 
the appropriation of the land by the tenantry 
without payment. Unfortunately, even if he 
take this step, Parnell will not be without a 
certain justification. Grave defects in the Land 
Act have been revealed by the judicial deci- 
sions called forth by its working. They were 
foretold by the Irish party in the House when 
it was under debate. Mr. Gladstone has admit 
tedthem fully. The prompt correction of them 
was urged upon him not by the Parnellites 
only, but by the Ulster members. He refused 
to make it, partly because the House was oc- 
cupied with neglected English business, and 
vartly because English opinion would not 


Y 
} 
‘ 


tolerate any modification of the act at pre 


sent. The result has been to alenate the 
Protestant farmers of the North, as well as 
the Southern Catholics, as shown in the 


Monaghan election, when the bitterest of the 
Parnellites, Healy, was returned by a clear 
majority over both Liberal and 
bined, by a constituency which has not before 
The 


quence is, probably, that Parnell is encouraged 


Tory com 


shown any anti-English feeling const 
to believe that he can now go one step further 
with increased strength. It is not unlikely, too, 
that in clamoring for peasant proprietorship 
he will have the landlords with him, if money 
to compensate them can be got out of the 
Treasury. 

The success of Parnell in wringing conces 
sions from the Government is fast making a 
position for him which no preceding Lrish 
agitator—not even O'Connell—ever attained 
Catholic 
the 


upper class of Catholics from certain galling 


O'Connell's” great’) achievement 


emancipation—after all, only relieved 


disabilities. The tenant farmers derived no 
direct material benefit from it. They did 
profit by the abolition of the Protestant 


Church tithes, but this they owed rather to 


their own physical resistance than to any 
agitation. Everything else having failed, 


they rose on the tithe proctors and_ bailiffs, 
prevented sales under the distraints, and in 
some cases killed them. Of this 
O'Connell was not the originator or master 
Parnell, on the other hand, has relieved near 


movement 


ly all the farmers on the island of 20 per 
cent. of their rent. He has given fixity 
of tenure to all who were not already 
secured by lease, and he has obtained a 


free gift of one year’s rent to all who were 
three He has 
dint of obstruction, obtained a vote of $250,004 


years in arrears now, by 
in aid of his scheme of migration as a substi 
tute for emigration, that is, the 


moving tenants from the barren mountains of 


plan of re 


the west coast to the paturally rich but un 
drained and unreclaimed lands of the interior 
but if the 
succeeds the concession may turn out very im 
portant. 1 
voters one proof more of 
will help him at the elections 


The sum is not large, experiment 


Aad 
t will be to the Irish 


In any case 
Parnell’s power, and 


He has been 


running one of his own men for Sligo, and 
has elected him, for his appearance on th 


scene prevented any contest onthe part of the 
Liberals, who seem thoroughly cowed by th 
defeat in Monaghan 

The defeat 
bill prohibiting 
de epen the 


In 


the H 


pigeon shooting will probs 


use of Lords of the 





dislike with which the Radi 
now regard that branch of the Governn 


} cf } ¢ . ; 
and hasten a change of some kind in its consti 


tution. Pigeon-shooting is one of the mast 
recent and most cruel of the sports invented 
by the idle class to while away the time 
during the season in London, when coun 


try sport is not The pigeons 


are confined in a trap. from which they 


are forced out, to be 


of thirty yards or so 


fired at from a distance 


Matches are so nume 


rous, and the slaughter at them so great, that 
the supply of pigeons for them has become a 


great industry, Of course, Jarce numbers of 


+ 


the birds 


wounded, to die miseral:ly A ventieman wh 


are not killed outrig! and AY 


had lately 1 
shooting ground near London was sustained by 
the courts in 
owing to the annoval nd pa sused by 
the 
grounds and w lows | 1s ss 


Wales 
} t 


against the practice, and it is 





has 


said, which led to the intr 
the House of Comm 


themselves — are im t f 


Into 


shooters, thes 
Where they mak & stand san =| ( 
mons, holdi it for their \ 


and interests 


Uhe Freneh h \ ip} hos i\ 
ealled a M n wh ju I I t I \ 
Their failure or refusal t res 
lation, while 
army, has produced a at ScMrety 
in the country 
Which large bodies of Fret “ 
Itali 
the French workmen hav \\ 
onasa “* Mongolan rd 
living and ‘ 
out of the mouths of 1 TLALIN Xi 


an laborers are rus tor | 
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most mixed rac n Europe n other 


— - ) ‘ — | } he 
there isno Frenchrace, but simply a de h 


wet and « 
ful and gk 


lori s mor 


lous Moral enulv called France, 


‘ ) y , ‘ ] , 
after their ax quittal seems t 


pathetic They were received by thei: 


secede 


wives and children in the presence of an im 
mense crowd at the prison gate; but one of 
the women, the stepmo her of the boy who 
test fied for the prose ition had become 
juite gray at the age of twenty-cizght. The 
boy refuses to go back to his parents, as well 
he may, after having tried to send his father 
to the scaffold, and remains in custody of th 


which must be much puzzled 
There 
better illustration of the 


Gsovernment 
about the best plan of reforming him. 


could hardly be a 
of the 


have to contend than 


hatred with which the 
the 


spite of the utter breakdown of the case, 


ferocity race 


Jews fact that, in 
and 
of its extraordinary malignity and wicked- 
ness, the mob attacked the counsel forthe de 
fence in the street, and, when he escaped, tried 
to wreck his house 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


| WepsNesDay, August 15, to Tuespay, August 21, 1*83,1n 


clusive,} 


DOMESTIC 


WEDNESDAY in Wall Street was character 
ized by a partial return of confidence and an 
advance in the prices of stocks all along the 
line, with the exception of Westera Union, 
which remained weak. About 1. o'clock, 
however, the failure was announced of the 
firm of E. C. Stedman & Co., and prices fell 
considerably. The head of the firm is the 
well-known poet and critic. It soon became 
known that Mr. Stedman’s personal judgment 
had not led him iuto difliculties, but that his 
son, who was his partner, had speculated with 
valuable securities belonging to the firm with 
out his father’s knowledge, and that these had 
been swept away in the general decline 
Thursday's market was feverish and active 
There were no large transactions on Friday, 
but prices were sustained. The situation was 
not materially changed during the rest of the 
week. 

At noon on Wednesday a committee of tive 
strikers, formerly employed by the Western 
Union Company, had an interview with Gene- 
ral Eckert to inquire on what terms the ope- 
rators would be taken back. The committee 
was treated with brusqueness, and the men 
were advised to apply individually to their 


respective superintendents for terms and 
work. The committee did pot oflicially 
represent the Brotherhood. Nevertheless, 
the Executive Committee of the Brother- 
hood, offended at the treatment received, 
immediately sent a volte to General Eckert, 
acting President, declaring their intention 
to ignore his advice and carry on the 
fight with renewed vigor. The wires lead 


ing from this city were interfered with on 
Wednesday night, but the company were not 
seriously inconvenienced. On Thursday the 
strikers began openly to admit that they were 
defeated, and there was a general failing of 
contidence. Several first class operators ap- 
plied for work and were taken back. There 
were reports from many places on Fridav of 
strikers returning to work. Late that after- 
noon a message was sent from the Executive 
Committee of the Brotherhood in this city to 
all assemblies in the United States aud Can- 
ada, it was briefly as follows: ‘‘ The Exe 
cutive Board of the Brotherhood regret to say 
that the strike is a failure. All members who 
can may return to work immediately. A cir 
cular follows by mail.” A stampede to the 
various offices followed among the nearly 
5,000 operators who had remained on strike, 
In Chicago the operators were amazed at the 
announcement of the end, and they resolved 
to remain out several days longer, Dissatis- 
faction at the action of the Committee was 
expressed in several other cities. The West- 
ern Union superintendents in many places 
received the men coldly and refused work to 
many first-class operators, asserting that their 
places had been filled. About one hundred 
male and twenty female operators were re- 
ceived back at the Western Union office in 
this city up to noon on Monday. It is ex- 
pected, however, that the company will find 
work for nearly all the strikers in the course 
of several weeks. The strike lasted for 
twenty-nine days 

Mr. Mackey, one of the ‘‘ bonanza kings,” 
was elected a director of the Postal Telegraph 
Company on Wednesday, having secured a 
large interest in its stock. A syndicate, of 
which he is a member, intend to push the in- 
terests of the company and extend its wires. 


The final session of the Convention of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers was held in Philadelphia on Thurs- 
day. William Weihe, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was elected President to succeed Mr. Jarrett, 
who declined a retlection. The latter gentle 
man was given several handsome presents by 
the association as marks of esteem. The next 
annual Convention will be held in Pittsburgh, 


The United States Senate Sub-Committee 
on Labor and Education has been hearing tes- 
tumony inthis city during the week on various 
topics coming within their scope. Several 
labor unions have been represented before 
them, 

It is found upon investigation that a clause 
in the postal agreement between Canada and 
the United States provides that the local rate 
of postage must govern. The authorities at 
the United States Post-office Department de- 


cide, therefore, that a two-cent stamp will 
carry a letter to Canada from the United 
States after October 1, but that three cents 


will be required on a Jetter from Canada. 


Proctor Knott’s majerity for Governor in 
Kentucky will be about 49,000, nearly 2,000 
larger than the majority two years ago. It is 
thought now that the call fora State Constitu 
tional Convention is deteated. 


The Virginia Republican Straightout Con 
vention met in Richmond on Wednesday. A 
platform was adopted favoring a strict ad- 
herence to Republican principles and a pro 
tective tariff, and endorsing James G. Blaine 
for the Presidency. Inthe platform the action 
of the Admiristration in siding General Ma- 
hove in the repudiation of one-third of the 
State debt is condemned. It declares that the 
power thus given to Mahone bas been used for 
the persecution of life-long Republicans. The 
platform opposes mixed schools, and favors 
civil-service reform, the honest enforcement of 
the recent acts ot Congress, a free ballot, and 
an honest count. It declares that the Repub 
lean party never advocated the imposition of 
a capitation tax, and that tue Republican party 
of Virginia placed in the State Constitution 
the clauses commanding the establishment of 
public free schools. 

A. Beimann was nominated by the Minne- 
sota Democratic Central Committee on Friday 
for Governor, in place of W. W. McNair, 
who declined. Mr. Beimann accepts the 
nomination. 

The Republican State Committee of New 
York met in this city on Wednesday, and de- 
cided that the State Convention should be 
held at Richfield Springs on September 19. 
The general sentiment of the meeting was for 
harmony within the ranks of the party. 

Returns to the New York Railroad Com- 
missioners show that during the six months 
ending August 1, 160 persons were killed and 
401 injured on the railroads of this State. 

A fresh discussion of the Union College 
troubles has been caused by the publication of 
a letter from Mr. Howard Potter, making 
charges against the Rev. Dr. J. T. Backus and 
Platt Potter, in regard to their actions as 
former trustees of the College. A son of Dr. 
Backus bas written a reply. 

The annual session of the American Li- 
brary Association was held at Buffalo, begin- 
ning on Tuesday, August 14, and ending on 
Friday, August 17. Mr. Justin Winsor pre- 
sided. Many interesting papers were read. 

The American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science has been in session at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., during the week. 

James W. Bell, proprietor of a restaurant 
on Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, was 
convicted on Saturday of misdemeanor for 
having refused to serve a colored man, George 

H. Smith, of Norwich, Conn., in his restau- 
rant. 

The Second National Bank of Warren, O., 
closed its doors on Friday afternoon, the cash- 
ier, Mr. K. M. Fitch, confessing that he had 
lost about $80,000 through stock speculation. 
The bank inspector says that all depositors 

| will be paid in full, and the stockholders will 
receive about 40 per cent. Mr. Fitch disap- 
peared, but gave himself up to the authorities 
in Boston on Tuesday, 

Five of the car shops of the United States 
Rolling Stock Company, of Chicago, were 
burned on Wednesday night, with a loss of 
about $500,000, = 
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Great excitement was caused in the Grand 
Union Hotel at Saratoga on Wednesday by a 
slight fire in one of the stores under it. The 
damage only amounted to about $500. 


There is a great drought in the neighbor 
hood of Galveston, Texas, anda water famine 
is impending. The cotton crop has been 
seriously injured. 

Yellow fever has appeared at the Navy- 
yard, Pensacola, Fla., and a cordon has been 
established around it to protect the city. 

Hanlan, the Canadian oarsman, was an easy 
winner in a professional single scull race at 
Watkins, N. Y., on Wednesday. Among the 
competitors was Courtney, who failed to get a 
place in the prelimmary heat which would 
entitle him to row in the final contest. One 
of bis excuses was that on the previous night 
he had been hiton the head with a sand-bag 
Thisis probably entitled to the same credence 
his famous excuses in other races. On 
Monday Hanlan was defeated by Teemer 
in a regatta at Fall River, Mass., on account 
of his boat being swamped. 


us 


Judge Jere. S. Black died at his home in 
York, Pa., on Sunday morning, at the age 
of seventy-three. Ile was a famous lawyer 
and judge in Pennsylvania early in bis ca- 


reer. In 1851 he was elected one of the 
Supreme Court Judges of that — State, 
and was retlected in 1854. In March, 
1857, be entered President Buchanan’s 
Cabinet as Attorney-General. The Presi- 
dent and he dia not wholly agree 


on the question of coercing the States in case 
of secession. Nevertheless, he remained in 
the Cabinet, and when Lewis Cass witbdrew, 
Mr. Black succeeded him as Secretary of 
State. It is claimed for Judge Black that his 
influence prevented the Adminisiration from 
being wholly given over to the South. It is 


certain that he was a staunch friend of the 


Union throughout the war. Since his retire- 
ment from ottice he has added to his reputa- 
tion as a lawyer and disputant, and was the 
author of many articles in the reviews. 


The Rev. William M. Baker, of South Bos- 
ton, died on Monday at the age of fifty-eight. 
Ile was the author of ‘The New Timothy,’ 
‘His Majesty Myself,’ and other novels. 


Prof. 8. J. Wilson, President of the West- 
ern Theological Seminary at Pittsburgh, Pa , 
and one of the ablest theologians in the Pres 
byterian Church, died on Friday. 


FOREIGN. 

There has been considerable activity in 
Tonquin during the week on the part of the 
French. It was announced from Namdinh 
on Friday that Colonel Badens made a sortie 
on August 6, supported by a gunboat. He 
proceeded northward, and outflanked and 
drove off the enemy. On August 7, with 
1,200 men, he made a movement to the south 


| and attacked the earthworks of the Anamites. 


The enemy abandoned their works in con- 
fusion. The loss of the French was two 
killed and six wounded. The enemy’s loss 
was heavy. It is affirmed in Paris that the 
bombardment of Hué by the French was 
begun on Saturday. This has since been 
denied. Admiral Peyron, Minister of Marine 
and of the Colonies, has ordered six gun 
boats to be constructed for Tonquin. It is 
asserted that France has informed the Powers 
that any sbips attempting to land arms in 
Anam will be liable to seizure. This is be- 
lieved to be a warning specially levelled at 
large exports of arms from American ports. 
The French fleet has sailed from Haiphong 
to reconvoitre the Cochin China coast. M. 
Harmand, the French Civil Commissioner in 
Tonquin, who is on board the French Ad- 
miral’s ship, will be the bearer of an ultima- 
tum to Anam, and if the ultimatum is rejected 
a blockade will be proclaimed against Anam 
by the French, It was reported trom Hong 
Kong on Tuesday that Haidung, in Tonquin, 
was attacked by the French on August 19 
The result of the attack is not yet known 
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Statements have been made by the Chinese 
Legation in Berlin that place beyond doubt 
the fact that China will go to war rather than 
relinquish her suzerainty over Anam. 


Rear Admiral Galiber, the successor of Ad 
miral Pierre in the command of the French 
flect in Madagascan waters, will meet Admiral 
Pierre at Reunion. He will afterward go to 
Tamatave and open negotiations with the 
Hovas. He will insist upon a French protec 
torate over Northwest Madagascar, the aboli 
tion of the law relating to tenure of land by 
Europeans, and the payment to the French of 
1,000,000 francs indemnity. The latter de 
mand may be waived, however, if the others 
are complied with. 

It was asserted in London on Monday that 
Mr. Shaw, the British missionary in Mada 
gascar, Who was imprisoned by the French 
there on a charge of concealing two Hova 
spies, has been released 

In the House of Commons on Monday night 
Mr. Gladstone, replying to a question by Sir 
Stafford Northcote relative to the case of Mr. 
Shaw, said that Mr. Shaw had been accused 
of having relations with the Hovas and of di 
rect acts of hostility to the Frencb. Mr. Glad 
stone said that Mr. Shaw was contined on 
board a French man-of-war, and would be 
tried by court-martial, having full facilities 
for defence and the right of appeal. On 
Tuesday afternoon another warm discussion 
of the subject took place. Mr. Gladstone de- 
clared that he had no reason to beheve that 
France had exceeded her jurisdiction. 

The French trade-returns for the first seven 
months of 1883 show that the value of the im 
ports increased 58,000,000 frances as compared 
with that of the same period last year, and 
that the exports decreased 50,000,000 franes, 
The increase in the value of the imports was 
due to the demand for foreign raw material. 
The decrease in exports Was in manufactured 
roods. 

The Government of France and the autho 
rities at the Vatican have decided to issue a 
joint statement, with the object of removing 
the misunderstanding which is likely to arise 
in consequence of the noa-publication of the 
letters which have recently passed between 
President Grévy and the Pope. 

At a dinner beld recently in Paris, at which 
1,200 persons were present, speeches were 
made in favor of Prince Victor, son of Prince 
Jerome Napoleon, as chief of the Bonapartists. 

Quiet was gradually restored in Spain dur 
ing the week, though there were frequent dis- 
turbing rumors. It was asserted by Madrid 
newspapers on Thursday that French specula 
tors bad raised $150,000 for the purpose of cor 
rupting the Spanish Army. Notwithstanding 
advices from the military authorities, Prime 


Minister Sagasta determined to restore the 
constitutional guarantees before the King 


should start on his visit to Germany, Septem- 
ber 20. King Alfonso has started on a short 
trip through Spain. At Valencia, Barcelona, 
and other places he has been received with 
enthusiasm. The various bodies of gendarm 
erie engaged in quelling the revolt have re 
turned to their former stations. The Cabinet 
had a meeting on Sunday, at which was dis- 
cussed the attitude of France toward Spain, 
and it was resolved to make overtures to Ger 
many for support. 


A meeting of 400 Irish National League 
delegates was held in Limerick on Wednes 
day. A resolution was passed declaring that 
judicial rents are rack rents, and that the 
meeting was convinced that a couple of suc- 
cessive bad harvests must lead to a general 
strike aguinst judicial rents. A priest pre 
siued over the meeting. In the House of 
Commons on Thursday evening Mr. Parnell 
declared that unless the deficiencies of the 
Land Act were speedily remedied he would 
lead a deeper and more desperate agitation 
than avy that had yet been witnessed. Mr 
John Redmond, the representative of the 
irish National League in Australia, in a letter 
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to the Treasurer of that organization, denies 
that his mission in that country has been a 
failure. He says he expects to be able to con 
tinue to send £1,000 every two weeks to Ire 
land. A debate on the 
mates was continued in 
mons from 


Government's esti 
the House of Com 
Phursday afternoon until 6 o'clock 
on Friday morning. The Irish members 
were active in pointing out their grievances, 
and the debate was very personal 

of the House of Com 


Gladstone t 


During the 
mons op Saturday Mr 
sion to rebuke what be termed the habitual 
violence ” of the language used by Mr. Healy 
(Llome Ruler), Member for County Monaghan 
He said that Mr. Healy’s utterances deserved 
the severest: reprobation, as they were calcu 
lated to stimulate national hatred, which it had 
been his (Mr. Gladstone's) desire to mitigate, 
and, if possible, extinguish. Mr. Healy maa 
a defiant response. — Ireland, he said, 
justice, not appeals to fine sentiment 
Dublin Freeman's Journal disapproves of the 
violent language. ‘The House ot Commons 
continued in session until 2:20 o'clock Sunday 
morning. The Supply Bill was finished, and 
the Lrish Tramways Bill passed its third read 
ing. The Government assured Mr. Parnell 
and his tollowers that only £50,000 would be 
devoted to internal migration. It is proba 
ble that an [rish bishop will go to America to 
raise money to supplement this amount 

The Agricultural Holdings Bill passed its 
third reading in the House of Lords on Thurs 
day night Amendments adopted by the 
House of Lords limiting the scope of the mea 
sure will probably be rejected by the House 
of Commons. The House adopted the claus 
in the Irish Tramways Bill devoting £50,000 
to the experiment of migration in Ireland, 
and it passed through committee on Friday 
night. The House ot Lords has rejected the 
bill against pigeon shooting by a vote of 80 
to 17. 

The Irish Registration Bill was rejected in 
the House of Lords on Tuesday atternoon by 
a vote of 52 nays to 382 yeas , 

An election in County Sligo, lreland, on 
Saturday, to fill the seat in the tlouse of Com 
mons made vacant by the death of Mr. | 
Maurice O’Conor, Home Ruler, resulted i 


session 


OK ocea 


Wanted 


The 


candidate, who received 1,596 
1,020 for Mr. Kane O'Hara, the 
candidate. 


Voles, against 


C OUSerVallVe 
James MeDermott, who was arrested in 
Liverpool recently on his arrival from Ameri 


ca in the steamer City of Montrea?, on suspi 
cion of complicity in the dynamite conspira 
cy, has been further remanded. The prosecu 
tion will show that McDermott had been in 


Cork in company with Featherstone, the con 
victed dynamite conspirator 
Eight thousand weavers in the Ashton-un 
der Lyne district of Eugland struck work on 
Friday, owing to a refusal of the masters to 
increase their wages. Twenty thousand pet 
sons are idJe on account of the 
There was serious rioting in Coatbridge, 
Scotland, on Saturday and Monday between 
Orangemen and Cathe 


SUrike 


; Hn - 
ics Otheers ana 


mounted police charged the mob on Monday, 
and arrested twenty of the rioters More 
trouble was expected on Tuesday, but the 


police prevented an outbreak 

William Wirt Sikes, United States Consul 
at Cardiff, Wales, died at place last 
Saturday. Mr. was a frequent 
tributor to Harper's Ma His widow is 
Olive Logan 

The Shapira manuscript of Deuteronomy 
which has caused lively controversy in 
English literary circles, is pronounced by Doc 
tor Neubauer and Professor Sayee a forgery, 
without any claims to antiquity 

A British Jew rey 
of London was exp 
on Wednesday by or 
though geen d with t 


+} ‘ 
ie ere as 
Sikes 


con 


firm 

; St. Petersburg 
the authorities, al 

e proper British pass 
l 


the Tlouse of 


senting & OUsInNess 


un 


tf WAS announce 
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er 
fs 


Commons on Friday that the British Gover 

ment had asked Russia for an explanation 
Arrests of 

Russia 


students have occurred daily 


recently Much dissatisfaction bas 


been discovered at the Cadet School in th 
South As regards the attitude of the stu 
dents in the civil schools, the Minister of Edu 
cation has addressed a circular t Wl of huis 
subordinates here have been ser is «dis 
orders in fourteen gymnasia Twenty tw 
students from the University of St. Peters 
burg were sent to Siberia for Ve Ir ¢ 


with a Nibilist journal 

The Mayor of Moscow bas tendered } 
signation, having incurred displeasure by 
speech which he delivercd at the time ot 
coronation of the Czar 

lt is announced in MN 
Count Tolstoi will soon resigt ( 
Russian Minister of the Interior, and that he 
Will Le succeeded bv M \W iN ik} il (Y 
member of the Council of the Empit 

A new Socialist newspaper of rather <i 
$ called the \ 4 hia l il 
In St. Petersburg on Thursday 


present tna Vity {t \ 


rate tome 
pearance 


asserted that the 


hilists is not the resul 

A number of Sociailistic pamphlets, wl 
attack the Emperor Francis Josey navi 
lent manner, have been found 
borhood of the imperial summer 
Laxenburg, nine miles from Vienns 

A mob paraded the streets of T1 \ 
trin, on Friday evening, ervir Awa 
with Italians and foreigners An Italian 


gVmMpastum was athicked 
Beruhard Freiherr von Wiailerstorf Urtsais 
the Austrian scientist, died on Frmadavy 1 
was born January 28, ISt6, at Triest 
entered the Austrian Navy as midshipmar 
1833. In 1888 he was mad 
Austrian Naval © 
cle 


the Naval Aca 


servatory and Profess 
nv at Veni of whic ‘ 
became Director Is4s Ile was Minist 
Commerce from the sutut 
spring of 7, in Which vear he became Vice 
Admiral and ; 
of Lords 
The Vienna Electrica Exbibitior Was 


opened bythe Austrian Crown Prince Rud 


on Thursday, with great ceremony 
The Public Prosecutor of Brussels has 
pealed aarninst the verdict of not UulllV in the 


. 
anon Bernard 


of ¢ 
Phe Italian Envoy at Tangier, Morocco, on 


CaM 






Wednesday lowered the tag on the Con Lite 
and thie iabitants were nh cons puence } 
Stute of great pane This hostile act on tl 
part of the Envoy was on account of the Sul 
tan of Morocco not having vielded to 1 
wlumatum of Htaly, insisting upon full pay 
ment of the claims of Italian subjects The 
panic subsided when the flag was again 
hoisted on Thursday. An Italian squadron 


Was in position to bombard the town if neces 


sary t was on Friday reported in 
that Morocco had agreed to settle all claims 

It was announced on Wednesday that the 
river Nile was falling, and there was no longer 


any fears of a tlood in Egypt 


Rome 


rhe cholera epidemic throughout Egypt has 
been diminishing during the week, although 
the death-rate in Alexandria increased 

A German business colony has been estab 
lished at Angra Pequeia, on the western 
coast of South Africa, on a purchase of 350 
square miles. The German Government 
permitted the hoisting of tbe national 
over it, 


has 
flay 


There was a two-days’ battle re ported on 
Wednesday between the followers of Cete 
wayo and those of Usibepu, in South Africa, 


with great slaughter on both sides. Usibepu 


is said to have been defeated and to have fled. 
Cetewayo has recovered from the wounds re 
ceived in the late engagement between his 
forces and the insurgents, and has requested 
Queen Victoria to have full inquiry made int 
the treatment he has received ; 
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WHY THE STRIKE FAILED. 


THe real and ful) explanation of the failure of 
the telegraphic strike has been made plain 
enough. The strike was based atthe start on 
two expectations. One was, that it would cause 
so much public inconvenience that the Com 
pany would be coerced into surrender either 
by legal process or by popular indignation. 
The other was, that the pressure of business 
would overwhelm the small force of opera- 
tors which stuck by the Company or came 
to its relief. Both of these were disappointed. 
There was no legal mode of coercing the Com 
pany, and the public, instead of getting fu- 
rious over the delays, cut down its telegraphing. 

After this there remained nothing but the 
popular dislike of a corporation owned and 
managed in large part by Jay Gould. This 
would have been more effective if it had not 
been perceived by business men, very early in 
the day, that the theories of laberers’ rights 
produced against the monopolists could not, if 
successful, be confined in their application to 
monopolists. The notion that a laborer ought to 
have high wages because his employer is vicious 
and unpopular, or because his profits are 
larger than his neighbors think such a man 
deserves, could not, of course, if established, 
belong confined to the Jay Goulds and Rus- 
sell All employers of labor would 
speedily have to succumb to it, and it would 
make an of industry. 
Any stick is, of course, good enough to beat 
a dog with, but every one who lends a stick 
for that purpose likes to know whose dog 
is going to catch it. The defects of this theory 
might have been supplied by popular sympa- 
thy with the strikers as an oppressed class. 
Of this there was a good dcal at the begin- 
ning, and some people were carried off their 
feet by it. But it rapidly subsided when it 
was discovered that the strikers were, as one 
of their spokesmen described them before the 
Senate Committee, ‘‘ mostly young unmarried 
men living in comfortable boarding-houses.” 
The woes of young unmarried men who per 
sist in sticking to a sedentary occupation in 
which they say they are insufficiently paid, do 
not touch the American imagination very 


Sages. 


soon end successful 


long. 

The remedy for young single American males 
whose business does not pay them enough to live 
in the way they like, has long been familiar to 
the public in the concise prescription of the late 
Horace Greeley. Popular sympathy for the un- 
derpaid is reserved for men with families, in 


callings laboriously acquired through long | 


training, and which cannot be readily changed. 
Telegraphing does not belong to this class. It 
can be acquired in a high degree of perfection 
by a smart boy in three months, and the 
single man who thinks it inadequately re- 
and yet stays in it, with strong 
tears, suggests inevitabiy, by so 
suspicion that he is wanting in 
pluck, and is probably paid as 
is worth. The truth is that the 
telegraphing properly belongs to 


munerated, 
crying and 
doing, the 
energy and 
much as he 
business of 


women, and any sympathy the public has to 
spare in the matter is due to the women whom 
these young fellows keep out of it, or to the 
women now in it whose wages their competi- 
tion keeps down, 


In England the women in 


the Government service are rapidly taking 
hold of the telegraph offices. For all but 
the great offices, where the pressure of long 
despatches is severe, they are amply qualified 
for the work. For all the smaller offices, 
where assiduity, zeal, and conscientiousness, 
without supervision, are required, they are 
much superior to men. 

The public interest in the strike during the 
last few days was rapidly extinguished by the 
appearance of the leaders before the Senate 
Committee. If these gentlemen had had an 
earlier opportunity to talk, it would have 
been extinguished sooner. Many who took 
up tbe strikers’ cause in the beginning were 
probably startled to learn that the wrongs of 
the operators could not be righted without 


| a thorough reorganization of modern society, 


and the assumption by the Government of | 


the direction of all branches of industry. 


+a . . . { 
Nobody who owns anything is quite prepared 


for a change of this sort just now, in the pre- 


| sent condition of the stock market. But every 


| 





one will do well to remember that the leaders 
and spokesmen of most of the strikes, in our 
day, of the less skilled laborers are fluent 
men, to whom the strike is interesting 
mainly as a step toward some form of com- 
munism, and that the strikers’ idle hours are 
apt to be filled with instruction touching the 
iniquity of having any accumulated savings. 
It is only the more highly skilled trades which 
strike on business principles and for business 
purposes, and do not bother themselves with 
plans for the regeneration of human society. 





THE LATEST FRENCH REFORM. 


THE French have just taken the most daring 
step in the way of judicial reform taken by 
any civilized people since the Revolution of 
1789—much more serious than the conversion 
in this country of the permanent appointed 
judges into judges elected for short terms. 


They have suspended the fixity of tenure of | 


their entire bench for three months, and 
have armed the Ministry with power to put 
about 600 of the judges on.the retired list. 
The chief object, or rather the nominal 
object, of the measure is to reduce the total 
number of judges and abolish all courts of the 
lower grades having less than 150 causes in 
the year. 
of those courts who will have to go into re- 
tirement. The Minister of Justice is autho- 
rized to pick out the total number to be dis- 
placed from all the courts, and it is avowed 
that he will use his power first and foremost 


| to get rid of judges who are known to be hos- 


tile to the Republic. The bill covers, too, 
what is known in France as the ‘‘ parquet,” 
or that portion of the bar which serves the 
Government as public prosecutors. Public 
prosecutors, or district attorneys, are called 
‘**magistrates ”’ in common with the judges on 
the beach, who are distinguished from them as 
the ‘‘ sitting magistrates.”” The distinction is 
not really as great as it seems to us, because 
with us the judge is supposed in criminal 


| cases to be perfectly neutral, and to be occu- 





pied simply with holding the scales of justice 
evenly between two contending parties, In 
France, on the other hand, he performs 
many of the functions of a prosecutor. Itis 





| 
| 


But it is not necessarily the judges | 
| office of the ‘‘ nouvelle couche 





part of his duty to help to get a convic- 
tion. He conducts a long and always hos- 
tile examination of the prisoner, in the 
course of which he browbeats him, tries to 
confuse him, and makes savage comments on 
his life and character. He is consequently 
only a little way removed from the parquet in 
position and duties, or in feelings and preju 
dices. 

There are judges or magistrates, 
small and great, in France, and of these a con 
siderable number owe their original appoint 
ment tothe Empire, and still retain their sym 
pathy with it, or, at all events, with monarchy 
of some sort. A good many more came into 
office during the seven years between the 
war and the overthrow of MacMahon, when 
hostility to the Republicans was the domi- 
nating motive of the party in power, whe- 
ther Legitimists or Bonapartists. Moreover, 
French judges, like all judges, are long-lived 
men. Few die, and none resign, so that the 
Republicans have got tired of waiting for a 
chance to ‘‘ purify the bench,” as they call it, 
through the natural filling of vacancies. What 
has done most to make the process of waiting 
intolerable, however, is the indiscretions of the 
judges themselves. Large numbers of them 
made themselves highly obnoxious by their 
zeal in the prosecutions set on foot against 


2,500 


Republican writers and _ politicians under 
the MacMahon régime, and have thus 
remained marked men. <A _ great many 


more have revealed their contempt for the 
Republic by chance remarks on the bench, or 
by outbursts of monarchical fervor, or by re- 
fusing to take part in Republican fétes or 
demonstrations, or by uncivil treatment of Re 
publican members of the bar who happened 
to be active in politics. The French bench, 
too, of all grades, like all the upper grades 
of officials until now, bas been in a cer- 
tain sense an aristocratic body—that 
it has been taken on the whole from the 
upper section of the bourgeoisie—not the 
well-born class, exactly, from the Legitimist 
point of view, but the well-dressed, polished 
class, which knows how to behave in society, 
and order and eat its dinner correctly—the 
class which in our politics is known as ‘‘ the 
white-cravat and daily-bath men.” Perhaps 
notbing has done so much to disgust this class 
with the Republic as the appearance in high 
sociale” of 
which Gambetta talked—that is, of the plain 
men of humble origin, like Gambetta himself, 
whose boots do not fit, and who do not wear 
gloves, and who would be out of place in a 
salon, Their appearance in the diplomatic 
service was a dreadful mortification to the 
young secretaries and attachés of legation of 
the old régime all over Europe, who accord- 
ingly resigned a few years ago in great num- 
bers. There is to-day a tale of horror among 
them, about one foreign Minister who keeps his 
old mother, a plain, unpresentable peasant sort 
of women, on the top floor of the Embassy. In 
fact, ‘‘ society” has in France gone out of poli- 
tics almost as completely as here. And the 
bench, which belongs to society in Paris, and 
forms the best part of it in the provinces, feels 
the change keenly, and does not conceal it. 
The Republican patience has accordingly 
been exhausted, and the process of “ épura- 


is, 
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tion,” as they call it, is going to begin; or, as making its way, and has already obtained a 


we should say, the axe is about to fall, and 
600 judicial heads will soon be in the basket, 
selected as the Minister of Justice pleases. 
He says he will be impartial, and will be 
guided by the reports of the presidents of the 
various tribunals, and that his main object 
will be to get the bench completely and finally 
out of politics. Of however, the 
Monarchists do not believe him. To them the 
measure is one of political proscription pure 
and simple. The dismissed judges are not, to 
be sure, to be cast on the world—they are 
to be pensioned for the rest of their lives ; 
but it cannot be denied that it is as 
traordinary and dangerous a power as ever 
was lodged inthe hands of one man. Final 
judgment, however, can hardly be passed on 
itas yet. If the Republic lasts, and remains 
as moderate and conservative as it is now, the 


course, 


ex- 


mischief of the scheme will rapidly disappear. 
But if the monarchy should be restored, or the 
Clémenceau Radicals should ever get into 
office, it would furnish a precedent which 
would probably be used to destroy the last 
traces of judicial independence in France. 


SUMMER REST. 


THB question has occurred to a good many, 
and bas been more than once publicly asked, 
When do the people who frequent ‘‘ Summer 
Schools” of philosophy, theology, and the 
like, which are now showing themselves at 
some of the watering places, get their rest 
or vacation? At these schools both the lec 
turers or ‘‘paper’’-readers and the audience 
are engaged in the same or nearly the 
same work as during the rest of the year, 
and therefore in summer get no rest. We 
have been asked, for instance, whether a 
clergyman or professor who has a period of 
leisure allotted to him in summer, in order 
that he may ‘‘recruit,” as it is called, is not 
guilty of some sort of abuse of confidence if, 
instead of amusing himself or lying fallow, he 
goes toa Summer School, and passes several 
weeks in discussions which, to be profitable 
either to himself or his hearers, must put some 
degree of strain on his faculties. 

The answer undoubtedly is, that nobody 


goes to a Summer School who could get 
refreshment through sheer idleness. One of 


the greatest mistakes of the Middle Ages, and 
one which has come down to our own time 
in education, in theology, and in medicine, 
was that all men’s needs, both spiritual, men 
tal, and physical, are the same; and it long 
made the world a dreadful place for the ex- 
ceptional or peculiar. In most 
have given up the theory. It was 
given up as regards food, because the evi 
dence against it was there plainest and most 
overwhelming, in the suffering in 
flicted on some people by things ‘‘ disagree- 
ing with them,” as it is called, which others 
relished and profited by. 


things we 


soonest 


severe 


It has only been 


surrendered with regard to children and 
youths, however, after a hard struggle. The 


idea of a young person being entitled to spe- 
cial treatment of any kind—that is, having in 
any respect a marked individuality—remains 
to this day odious to a great many of our theo- 


lugians and teachers, It is, however, rapidly 


It is the 
hotels, perhaps, which are now the strongholds 
of the old doctrine, ard in which a person who 
does not want what everybody else wants is 


secure footing in some of the colleges 


considered most odious ; partly, of course, be 
cause he gives éxtra trouble, but mainly be 
cause he is considered to be given up to a de 
himself and his constitution 
There is probably nothing which excites the 


lusion about 
anger and contempt of a summer-hotel clerk 
more than a request for something which is 
not supplied to everybody or which nobody 
else asks for. 
White Mountain hotel-keeper extremely by 
asking to be allowed to ride up Mount Wash 


We remember once irritating a 


ington alone, instead of in a party of forty 


He not only refused our request, but he 


punished us for making it by selecting for 
our use the worst pony in his stable, and 
watched us mounting it with a diabolical 
sneer, 

There is, however, still a good deal of in 


tolerance about people's mode of spending 
their vacation. Those who take it by simply 
sitting still or lounging with no particular occu 
pation, are more or less worried by the people 
who take their rest 
movement 


actively and with much 
and bustle. So the 
man who goes off fishing and hunting, on the 


other hand, scorns the young man who hangs 


also young 


about the hotels and plays lawn-tennis, or 
goes to picnics with the girls 
diminishing 


-& rapidly 
add A 
spondent, who takes a low view of 


class, let us corre 

sermons, 
wrote to us the other day complaining of 
some mention which recently appeared in our 
columns of Mount Desert as a good place for 
‘tired clergymen,” and wished to know what 
there was to tire them, seeing that they did 
nothing but produce two essays a week, which 
need not be very original. The truth is, however 
that everybody's occupation, inc/uding that of 
the young man who does nothing at all, does 
a great deal to tire him 
a minister 


What probably tires 


most is not the sermons, but 


his parishioners; and we suspect that nine 
tenths of the ministers, if they mad 
a clean breast of it, would confess that 


rest to them meant getling away from thei! 
parishioners, and not in 
the 
when the area over which a preacher may s 
lect his subject is so greatly widened, is proba 
bly to a retlective man a great he! 


retting awav from 


sermons, Sermon-writing in our day 


, 
t 

as furnishing what nearly every student needs 
to stimulate study—a means of 


Sustained solitary thinking is something of 
which very few men are capable To 
keep up what is called active - mindedness 
nearly every one needs somebody to talk 





to Conversation with a friend is enough 
for most, but those who have more to sav 
find a sermon or a article just 
the kind of intellectual stimulus they need 


What probably most wears on a clergyman’s 
nerves are his pastoral duties, which do not 


consist simply in consoling people in great 
trials, but in listening to their fussy ac 
counts of small ones. Nine-tenths of a 
minister's patients, like a doctor's, do not 


the matter with them, and con- 
sult a physician largely be they 


comfort in 


know what is 
ause take 


talking to anybody about them- 


and doctors and 


only persons who are bound t 


selves, clergymen are the 
listen to them 


A professor or teacher is somewhat similarly 





situated. His business is the most wearing 
human occupations—that of putting know 
ledge into heads only half willing to receiv 
it, and persuading a large number of peop 
to do their auty to whom duty is odious 

To these men, a Summer School of p! 
phy or theology or anything else must be 
pose of the best. sort It gives ht work 


of the kind they love, free from all 


and in good air and fine scenery At su 





schools, too, one tinds uses for ** paps \ 
no periodical will print, and wh ‘ 
dience would assemble to listen tf \ 
the busy part of the year, and to many 
an audience of any sort, interest 
rested, is a great luxury 

The persons who perhaps tind it hardes 
get rest in summer are brokers Their setiy 
in their business and the excitement atter 
it are so great that quiet to them, more this 
most other men, is a hell: so that their vac 
tion Is a probleta not easy of solution, ex 
to the rich ones, who bave vachts 
without limit Even to these Very 
of a vacation has to be full of movem 
and change An hour not led by 
sort of activity, spent on a | " 
a tree, is to them an hour waste A la 
where it was always aftern “ 
them the most ‘‘ odious section of country 
earth. The story of one of tl wh R 
lost flesh through pining for the corner of 
Wall and Willian swell Kknow1 s ’ 
man fi nearly all summer res sva Vand 
vexation of spirit, beeause non f 
provides excifement The CIASS kK “ i 
financiers, such as presidents of banks and 
Insurance Companies, is much t } 
cause it has Saratoga. Its mbers hav 
rally reached the time of life when men lov 
to sit still, and when thie \ s torpid, a 
thev are generally m f means, and wear 
black broad tha ill seasons, as tx whin 
thev have tr 1 their vy ith considered th 
outward and = visibl signs of respecta 
bil ty in the financial sense What they 
need is a place where thev ean have their 
ivers roused without exercise, and this the 
mineral water does for them: where they car 
see a good deal going on and many evidences of 
wealth without moving from their chairs i 
this the Saratoga piazzas supply, and where 
their financial standing will follow them, and 
for this there is perhaps no place in the 
country like Saratoga Newport has not 


nearly as much solidity It is brighter 
and gaver and more select; but though 
it contains enormous fortunes, a great for 


here do so much for a man. 


It has to bear the competition of youth and 


tune does not 


beauty and polo and lawn-tennis. 
little 


The young 
man with besides a polo pony, an im 
ported racquet, and good looks counts for a 
good deal at Newport; at Saratoga he would 


bn nobody 


THE LIBRARIANS IN CONVENTION 


THE American Library Association continues to 
be young ; its period of interest and enthusiasin 
is not over. This may proceed in part from its 
varying membership, but it is worthy of note 
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that those who take the chief part in its debates 
are for the most part its earliest members. The 
same questions, too, are discussed each year, but 
there is a change in the relative prominence 
Fiction, for instance, no longer 
rouses every ear to listen. 


given to them. 
A general consensus 
seems to have been reached that the best fiction 
is literature to be studied, that the worst is poi 
son tobe shunned, and that between these limits 
there is a vast amount, of varying merit, which 
is to be furnished in greater or less quantities, 
according to the demand of the public, the de- 
gree of independence of the purchasing board, 
and their views of their duty to the readers. 
The technical questions of cataloguing and clas 
sification, when they are touched upon, receive 
as close attention as ever; but more time is given 
to matters that can be better appreciated by the 
general public—to the architectural and educa- 
tional side of librariansbip. At Buffalo, last 
week, the Library of Congress was considered, 
as usual, and the Washington scheme (as it may 
be called) of making it a vast show-building was 
a letter from the Librarian. The 
Association would like to see the national library 
in a building which 
should be a worthy representative of the tbree 
thousand libraries of the country. They have 
no objection to its being a monument to the 
glory of the architect and a symbol of the 
wealth of the nation ; indeed, it is manifestly to 
their advantage that the importance of libraries 
to the country should be materially represented 
in the capital, They have no objection to seeing 
it associated with an art gallery, or with any 
other reasonably appropriate show-rooms ; but 
they desire that it should be first and foremost a 
library, a place expressly made for the safe 
keeping and convenient use of books, a place 
where the library idea shall receive its best ex- 
pression. If they can have this, they care not 
whether ten or fifteen millions are spent in orna- 
ment ; but they do rot wish the books to be sub- 
ordinated to or made a part of the architecture, 
for they know by wretched experience what 
that always leads to. For the success of a build- 
ing asa library it is absolutely necessary that 
the purpose of making a library be prominently 
and persistently put forward as the first, almost 
as the only, object : the plans must be made for 
that end only, and, when they are complete, the 
architect may be permitted to design a band- 
for the machine. No other course 
ever prevents the books and readers being sacri 
This apprecia- 
tion of the true object of a library may have 
existed in the various committees or commis- 
sions who have had the plans in consideration, 
but there has never been the slightest indication 
of it. Moreover, in the judgment of many per- 
sons, even in an architectural regard there is 
little to applaud in the designs hitherto exhibit- 
ed; so that the petition of the Association, “ that 
Congress provide suitable buildings for the li- 
brary of the nation,” does not excite in its mem- 
bers any lively hopes of a pleasing result. 

A new building plan for large libraries was 
suggested on the present occasion. We have al- 
ready three leading forms, any one of which is 
taken at its best, and carefully 
guarded against its special defects: first, the 
cathedral form, in which the reading-room is a 
central nave, surrounded by alcoves and gal- 
leries ; second, the separate reading room fed by 
a stack of shelves, which are divided by narrow 
passages and lighted from the top and sides ; 
and third, the plan advocated by Mr. Poole two 
years ago in Washington, in which a number of 
separate rooms contain each the books of a single 
class, with the tables at which they can be 
studied, each being in fact a reading-room, with 
a small stack in it. The new plan, presented in 


defended in 


housed in Washington 


some case 


ficed to the stone and tbe gazers. 


good when 
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cidentally in a paper by Mr, Cutter on ‘‘ The 
Buffalo Public Library of 1983,” is for a vast 
central stack, surrounded by a rim of reading- 
rooms, work-rooms, and special libraries. As it 
is lighted entirely by electricity, and is indepen- 
dent of the sun, it can be used as well by day as 
by night, and its extent is limited only by the 
number of books which are to be placed in it. 
The stack is the most compact method of storing 
books, and this is the most compact of stacks, 
for it needs no light wells. It is also the coolest, 
because it is heated by no glass roof. Nor are 
the lights expensive, since they burn only so 
long as some one is using them, whether to get 
or to look at books, being lighted on entering, 
and extinguished on leaving, each passage. The 
reason for desiring compact storage is that it is 
necessary to quick service, and no doukt the 
greater cost of artificial light would be in a de- 
gree made up by the saving in tbe time of at- 
tendants. The saving in time of the public 
would justify almost anv expense, for nothing 
is more exasperating and more complained of in 
great libraries than having to wait for books. 

The interest in the educational work of libra- 
ries has entirely grown up since the American 
Library Association began to meet. The idea of 
interesting the schools in the libraries was initi- 
ated by its members, and has been made known 
and extended through its conventions. At 
Worcester, at Boston, at Chicago, and at a score 
of smaller places, attempts have been made, 
often successful, to attach the school children 
permanently to the library ; and by interesting 
them in investigation and teaching them to seek 
books for information rather than amusement, 
to lead them to continue their studies after they 
leave school, in the hope that the next genera- 
tion of adults may read something besides the 
novel and the newspaper. It is a matter pecu- 
liarly suited to the conventions, because it con- 
cerns the smallest as well as the larger libraries ; 
indeed, the keeper of a few books in a town méy 
hope to do even more than the librarian of a 
great collection in a populous city, because he or 
she comes into eloser contact with the children, 
and can know them better. Especially in the 
city the teachers can effect more than the libra- 
rian if they will only try. Unfortunately, they 
have too much to do already. But both this 
year and last some teachers have been present 
on the day when this subject was to come up, 
and bave shown considerable interest in the ac- 
count of what had been done. Very little can 
be effected in a city, however, unless the supe- 
rintendent of schools or tbe head master of some 
great school takes an interest, not to force the 
teachers, but to leaven them with enthusiasm. 
Probably it will be found in time tbat only a 
teacher or a library here and there does much 
in this spade husbandry, because it needs pecu- 
liar powers, and those who do not feel them- 
selves capable of doing much will not attempt 
anything. 


THE END OF THE SU EZ-CANAL INCIDENT. 
LonpDoN, August 4 


AFTER filling men’s minds for about three 
weeks, the Suez-Canal question has now vanisb- 
ed from sight almost as quickly as it appeared, 
and with its departure the pubiic interest in the 
proceedings of Parliament has begun to decline. 
Much will doubtless be said about the abortive 
agreement during the next few months on Tory 
platforms, for the mistakes, or at least the fail- 
ures, of a Government are of course the favorite 
topics of Opposition oratory. What the so-call 
ed “Treaty of Kilmainham” (the communica- 
tions which resulted in Mr. Parnell’s release from 
prison in May, 1882) was to Conservative speak- 
ers last vear, the Lesseps negotiations will no 
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| 
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doubt be this autumn—a subject upon which 
abundant invectives against the incompetence 
or timidity of Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry may be 
poured forth. But as everybody is now tired of 
politics, and anxious to get soon away to Scot- 
land or the Continent, the affair is quickly drop- 
ping out of view, and the time bas come when 
an opinion as to its effect on the position of the 
Government may be ventured. 

That it bas damaged their reputation can hard- 
ly be denied. To make a solemn proposal to 
Parliament, and within a fortnight confess that 
it has been so unfaverably received that it must 
be with irawn, is a slur, if not on the administra- 
tive skill, at least on the foresight, of a Ministry 
which ought to have foreseen what the public 
would think, and have done nothing unless it 
could do what they were likely to sanction. 
There has also been a want of tact, as I observed 
in a previous letter, in the mode which Ministers 
took in launching their scheme. Yet now, when 
the first excitement has subsided, and people are 
looking more calmly atthe matter, the censure 
passed on the Government has senstbly abated, 
The vehemence with which it was at first ex- 
pressed provoked a reaction; and those who had 
at first been loudest in dissatisfaction said the 
less because they felt they had said somewhat 
too much. When tbe various aspects of the 
matter were regarded, it was perceived that the 
difliculties surrounding it were greater than 
had been recognized by the world. 
here was the claim of M. Lesseps and his com 
pany to a monopoly of water communication 
across the Isthmus, a claim which, whether well 
grounded or rot, was at least arguable, and 
could not be hastily overridden by any honora- 
ble Government any more than a similar claim 
in private life could be by an honorable man, 
There was the fact that the only courts to decide 
on the validity of sucha claim were the courts 
of Egypt, a country in our military cecupation 
and so much at our mercy that Europe would 
have regarded any decision given there as prac- 
tically dictated by us. There was the fact that 
M. de Lesseps had wade the canal when neurly 
the whole world derided or disbeheved in him, 
and made it against the wishes of Englar-d, who, 
in the person of Lord Palmerston, threw every ob- 
staclein his way. Ana lastly there was the irrita- 
ble jealousy of France, whose people are already 
mortified at the supersession by England of the 
authority they claimed in Egypt, and who lcok 
on the canal as virtually a piece of their own 
pvational property. They would have resented 
bitterly anything that could have seemed hard 
treatment of M. de Lesseps; and although we 
have in ove sense nothing to fear from France, 
because she cannot afford to add to ber Euro 
pean enemies, still any serious estrangement be- 
tween the two nations would be a misfortune for 
us as well as for them, and a menace to tbe 
peace of Europe. The sense that the hands of 
the Government had bee: tied in their negotia- 
tions by these and similar considerations told 
greatly on public opinion; and though it did 
not make people acquiesce in the provisional 
agreement, it disposed them to judge it more 
leviently. 

To this there was added the fact that the Con- 
servative leaders failed to improve the occasion, 
and indeed actually helped the Government out 
of its embarrassments. The disapproval of the 
provisional agreement came at first from all 
classes of commercial or shipping men alike, 
Liberals as well as Conservatives. But tbe Par- 
liamentary chiefs of the Tory party could not 
refrain from the temptation to injure the Gov- 
ernment politically. They denounced the agree- 
ment warmly. They argued that M. de Lesseps 
had no monopoly and that the Government had 
been grossly mistaken and grossly incautious in 
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sdmitting its existence. Sir Stafford Northcote 
gave notice that he would move to reject the 
agreement when it camé before the House of 
Commons. And the Times, which bas frequent- 
ly shown of late that it nas little love for Mr. 
Gladstone, came out with a vigorous attack on 
the Mivistry as generally incompetent. A reac- 
tion at once took place. The Liberal party in 
the constituencies rallied to the 
and their representatives in Parliament intimat 
ed that they had not the least wish to desert, and 
would be glad to see the agreement got rid of in 


Government, 


the quietest way, since it clearly could not be 
earried. Tbereupon Mr. Gladstone, in a speech 
of great dignity and tact, announced that the 
agreement would be dropped, M. de Lesseps hav 
ing, at the instance of an envoy sent to Paris for 
the purpose, consented not to ask for its submis 
sion to Parliament. 
to avoid disaster, but it 
good order that the prestige of the Government 
Thereupon Sir Staf 
ford Northeote, not wishing to let his foe escape, 
gave notice of a resolution repudiating tbe claim 
of the Canal Company to a monopoly of water 
communication “ from the Red Sea tu the Medi 
terranean.” As these words 
canal from the Levant through Pulestine aud 
the Wadi el Arabato the Eastern arm of the 
Red Sea, or from Alexandria to Suez, regions to 
which the company have never asserted their 


This was palpably a retreat 
was effected in such 


scarcely seemed to suffer. 


would cover a 


concession to extend, Mr. Gladstone replied that 
tue Government had no objection to such a reso 
lution, and, while suggesting in a patronizing 
way that perbaps it would be better not to dis 
the matter, gave Sir Stafford a day, 
and his resolution was duly debated and reject- 


cuss 


ed by a large majority in favor of one moved 
by a Liberal sbipowner and accepted by tbe 
Government, which declared that it was unde 
sirable for Parliament to express any opinion on 
the matter. 
to rebabilitate the Ministrv, and on the whole 
they bave come out of it much less damaged 


This wind up to the affair went far 


than was at one time expected. 
think that it would have been better to take M. 
de Lesseps’s terms. But the general feeling is 
that better terms will vet be obtained: and if be 
is prudent, he will not only proceed to execute 
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those improvements in the canal which he has 
announced, but make some other alterations in 
management and reduction in rates which will 
appease the discontent of British shipowners and 
prevent further trouble, It is not unbkely that 
negotiations for this purpose may be resumed in 
a few months, but improbable that a Ministry 
will again burn its fingers by submitting to 
Parliament which bave not pre- 
viously given the mercantile 
world. 

The general character of the incident, its moral, 
as one may say, is not wholly creditable to the 
They expressed them 
selves with a haste and vehemence which might 


pr yposals 
satisfaction to 


English commercial class. 


rather have been expected from Frenchmen. 
They forgot that Egypt does not belong to us, 
though we are in tewporary military occupation 
of it, and that we have no right to deal in a 
high handed way with those to whom the for 
mer rulers of Egypt have given valuable rights. 
Tbev did not realize what the feelings of France 
are, nor the mischiet of exasperating ber. On 
the other band, it must be admitted that 
good sense soon reasserted itself; that the pro 


British 


clamation of exaggerated claims soon Jed to a 
reaction in favor of mocerate courses, and that 
the declarations of the Government, that they 
considered fair dealing and a scrupulous respect 
for the rigbts of others to be the safest as well 
us the most honorable course, were received with 
general approval. If our people are unreasona 
ble, it is not for long together. ¥. 
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IRISH REFORWVMATORIES 


TRIAL 


AND 
SCHOOLS 


INDUS 


DUBLIN, Angust 4, 1SS3 
A VIsIT paid lately to Glencree 
write something regarding the reformatory and 


leads me to 


industrial schools of Ireland and the substantial 
benefits they have conferred upon the country 
As many of my readers 


are aware 


of Wicklow borders the county of Dublin some 


the county 


ten miles to the south of the capital, stretching 
thirty miles along the seacoast and extending in 
land in an irregular form some twenty miles 
Comprised in this district is some lovely scenery 
—wooded 


sinall lakes and tarps, 


mountains (none of them higherthan 3,100 feet 


glens, vallevs, 


not wooded like yours, but covered witb heath, 
bog. and rock. The baronies bordering the sea 
and 
more comfortable than that of most other parts 
of Lreland. 


are inhabited by a population better off 


There are many fine demesnes and 
gentlemen’ seats. The western portion of the 
country is forthe most part wild and uninhabited, 
and there, after ** VS," bands of ligbt-footed im 
surgents beld out for months, setting at defiance 
tue heavily armed and lumbering bodies of troops 
who upheld the supremacy of the law. T 
vent a 
military 


» pre 

recurrence of such a state of things a 

road was shortly afterward construct- 

ed, chiefly by Scotch regiments, from north to 
district. It 

kept in tolerable repair, and there it winds and 

doubles over 


south through this western is still 


lonely mountain sides, along val 
leys, and over drear and apparently limitless 
moorlands—hour after 
witbout 


hour one can follow it 


seeing an inhabited bouse. or a living 
creature except sheep and cattle, and wild birds 
and bares, Upon the road four large barracks 
were built. Thirty vears ago tbey had for the 
most part fallen out of use; and upon the pas 
sage of a Reformatory Schools Act for Lreiand 
one of them, Glencree, with a tract of moorland 
surrounding it, was placed at the disposal of the 
Catholic ecclesiasties tk 
of one of the prop 
contided. It is 


stands 1,140 feet above the sea 


comnmiunity of 





the care 


sed insticutic 
twelve miles from Dublin, ar 


iug stretch bogs acd mountain; 


south. the glen from which it takes its nam 
Giencree—"* The glen of my heart “)—a wie 
valley, more than a glev, six miles long, t 


Waste mountain tops toning down inte patehes 


cultivation and comfortable farmsteads 
Phe corporation of Dublin give a considerab! 
this Reformatory, and thither 


the corporation and their friends, to the n 


annual grant to 





of some 400, are invited annuallv bv the mar 


agers, 


The excursion for this vear took pl 


t 
some daysago. Wewere much favored tt 
weather. A few miles south of the citv. the 
road begins to wind up the mountain side b 
tween lawns and plantations. There are gra 
views over the bav— Dublin ‘in feadal pr 

the plains of Kildare and Meath, the tslands of 


Lambay and Ireland’s Eve, and in the distance 


the Mourne Mountains in County Dow The 
carriages and cars, the * crovdons 1d ** gigs 
dotting the Moorland Roa Dp ahich w 


emerged, seemed out of keeping with the #1 


1 must have startled the larks sing 


landscape, an 


ing above, a i mild-eved moun 





1d the sheep 





cattle browsing among the heather and 
the 


Union Jack con 


tain 


turf-banks. The entrance to Reformatory 


was decorated with flags—the 


spicuous by its sbsence, and the Stars and 
Stripes by its presence. We drove into a large 
courtvard, where we were welcomed by the 
reverend fathers in their canonicals and the 


“Order of 
om theterraceand green 


large crucifixes distinctive of the 
Marv Immaculate.” Fr 
ery in front of the main 
raised above the courtyard, we 


building, slightly 
watched the 


arrival of the 
number, were mar 


hillside 


, Where, t 


» leave room for the arrange 
ments of the dav, thev had been d ’ The 
Lord Mayor arrived in state in bis br wnt car 
riage with his powdered foot I the lads 
cheered and the school band struck u Prizes 
were distritvited and the musicians put through 
their facings in concerted and solo plavin The 
boys, from twelve to twenty vears of age. coarse 
ly but comfortably clad in fn and niuroy 


looked remarkably bealtby and happy, and 


thisas upen all previous visits | remarked the kind 


and confidential relations which evident!y exist 
ed between them ana th Super : Phe bo 
prizes appeared to be we bre ase Lnoticed Miss 
Martaneau’s * Peasant and the Prince,’ and othe: 
ofa like liberal characte: While s eof a 
younger visitors listeped to the band 
tained themselves on the large swings used by 
the boys in play hours, the rest of us inspected 
the departments of the institutiot Ln acttits 
to the maia building, in wt tt Ref 
tory Was commenced (the { barrack now 
is occupied mainly by the heads the estal 
lishment), workshops l 1 iN : 
and dormitories, as well as a s 
have been added, built chiefly byw tt vet 
selves A large proport: ft ut ‘ 
trained in agricultural purs Phe Ws 
and cultivated fields surroundit the 
are results f ther tlors ‘ wit sf 
change it is possible to work in ¢ t 
mountain wastes of Lreland \ reservoir on t 
mountain side supplies the estal hinent w 
Water at bigh pressum \ sten t ‘ 
the machinery in the vari s worksheo w hie 
we saw the bovs busily engaged at shoe 
tailoring, cabinet-making, and the forge ri 
lavatory is well arranged The main d 
isa sightin itself, with its vistas of | 
covered beds, between wh lav brothers of t 
lustitution promenade a 

Ati o'clock we wer su ned toa plent 
1 lay ‘ t } ta ‘ 
t which was taste Vv fes iow ‘ 
The Lord Mavorand Lady May ss and persons 
it cdistim cupie a tal 1 dais I 

tl isual Toasts, sys " and tua 





adn ati After tl a r party visited 
those vrelv and impressiv ntain tarns the 
] ghs Bray, tw es bey ithe Ref 

tory Tea was prepared for all w desired: a 
forus we rm ned the tw ght I h the 
beautiful sceverv of Enniskerrv and the S 

the alr sweet with the scent of hedges and hay 
tields The weather at Glencree s Often severe 
in winter A stone cross on the road near the 
Reformatory marks the spot where a few years 
age a poor boy perished fr ex] re i 
pen veh owl being « veved tothe institu 
teom 


The reformatory and industrial-sch syste 


f Treland 


years ago 


Was ¢ nmenced some twenty-four 


These institutions now number sixty 
boys, with 2,420 inmates, 


5.456 


v denominational, fifty six being 


nine—twenty-one for 


and forty-eight for girls, with inmates 
They are strict! 
They are in 
offenders from the de 


moralizing influences of prison and from evil 


Catholic, and thirteen Protestant. 


tended to save juvenile 
courses—to reform rather than to punish, 
They are of three kinds 1) Reformatories, to 
which are consigned juvemle delinquents (after 
they have undergone a few weeks’ or months’ 
for 


These are by last report ten in pumber, 


imprisonment terms varying up to five 
years, 
with 1,149 inmates, costing £28.572 per annum 
A Government capitation grant gives £15,125 ; 
local funds, 
voluntary contributions, and £2,047 profits op 


work sold. The average cost per head per an 


47,822 comes from and £578 from 
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num is £22 15s. for boys, and £26 9s. for girls. 
The desire to bring children of depraved parents 
of these institutions often 
explains the apparent harshness of sentences for 


under the influence 


uch trifling offences as “ stealing flowers,” or, 
as I saw the other day, ‘“‘stealing a pair of 
scissors from amother.” These reformatories 


are for children under sixteen vears of age ; but 
as the period of detention extends to five years, 
many of the inmates are grown up before they 
are discharged. 

2.) There are 59 industrial schools, with 5,900 
inmates, costing £19 19s. per head for boys, and 
£19 4s. for girls. They are meant for the recep- 
tion of vagrant or derelict children under four- 
teen years of age. The advantages of the train- 
ing afforded by them are so great that it is to 
be feared many pious frauds are perpetrated to 
bring children within their scope. I knew a de- 
cent lad in Dublin whose parents died, leaving 
him little brothers and sisters, 
whom he could not support, and whom he man- 
aged to have arrested for vagrancy and sent to 
This is by no means a pleasing 


with several 


these schools. 
feature of the system, and is but one aspect of 
the inevitable difficulties and complications cer- 
tain to arise from the workhouse, reformatory, 
and state philanthropic systems to which the 
United Kingdom appears for the 
committed, and in which Louise Michel, when she 
visited England lately, was surprised to find 


“enlightened communism.” The industrial 
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as in all our Government schools, excluded. 


| in Ireland 


present | 


schools in Ireland receive altogether £116,987 | 


£73,437 from the state, £25,073 from 

£6,098 from voluntary contribu- 
tions, £12,379 from industrial profits and sun- 
dries. 


per apnum— 
local grants, 


only lately authorized. We have every right to 
expect the most beneficial results from their work 
ing. 


What is the result of thisexclusion ? Would it not 
be safer for the Government to permit the use of 
moderate histories, even of a purely national and 
Catholic type, than to leave the youth of Ireland 
entirely and solely to draw its historical infor- 
mation, which it must and will imbibe some- 
where, from green-flag and sunburst literature ? 
If we may judge by the repetition in Sir John 
Lentaigne’s report to the effect that ‘‘ the pupils 
played the National Anthem remarkably well,” 
we may suppose that the Government are not 
without bopes of influencing loyalty through 
the medium of music. 
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science is now taking a more systematic form, 
as several special catalogues, made with great 
care, have added much to our knowledge of ori- 
ginal editions. We are no longer contented 
with Brunet’s famous ‘ Manuel du Libraire’: we 
want, for the great classics, more details than 
can be found in this excellent work, which, 
nevertheless, preserves all its importance for 
many parts of literature and of history. M. 
Rochebiliére, who was for many years Conser- 
vator at the Library of Saiute-Geneviéve, near 
the Pantheon, left a library entirely com- 
posed of original editions of the French authors 


| of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 


The success of these schools, which it would | 
| have been impossible to approach under the | 
‘‘ascendancy ” theories of past generations, is | 


suggestive as to what may yet be accomplished 
in other directions, as we utilize 
rather than thwart the prejudices and aspira- 
tions of our people. The monastic teaching and 
régime of the Catholic (the greatest) Irish re- 
formatories are not such as may commend 


| themselves to Protestants; and yet Protestants 


can but hope to emulate their results. 

There is nothing in Irish architecture or in 
teriors to detain the average American visitor 
who passes through Ireland on his way to Great 
Britain and the Continent of Europe. But in 
such institutions as I have mentioned there is 
much to stir deeply, and to interest if not to in- 
struct. ThelIrish may well be proud of Glencree 
Reformatory and Artane Industrial School, near 
Dublin, the Malone Reformatory and Gibraltar 


| training-ship at Belfast; and these are only sam- 
| ples of what is being done in kindred institutions 
| under Irish management in other parts of Ire- 
(3.) The probationary industrial schools were | 


them juvenile offenders under twelve years of | 


age, without any preliminary or contaminating 
detention in prison; and inmates upon reaching 
the age of twelve are passed on to the industrial 
schools, 

The beneficial result of all these institutions 
has, it is safe tosay, exceeded the most sanguine 
anticipations of those who promoted their estab- 
lishment. in 1853 there were 12,238 children un- 
der sixteen years of age in Irish prisons. Ac- 
cording to last report, there are now but about 
853, To these we must of course add those in 
the reformatories and schools already mentioned 
(7,049); but how differently are they circum- 
stanced! These scbools are under the inspection 
of Sir John Lentaigne, a gentleman who bas 
given himself earnestly to the work, and has 
title. He is well 
advanced in years—a prominent figure in lite- 
rary, non-political, and Castle circles in Dublin. 
His annual report to Parliament, from the last 
issue of which I have taken the foregoing 
deeply interesting record of the 
progress and condition of these institutions— 
fully stating as it does the particulars of each, 
its educational, industrial, and sanitary con- 
dition, the efforts of the managers to prepare 
children for the struggle of life, what they have 
done for them on discharge, and their after suc- 
cess or failure. Of those discharged from re- 
formatories within the past three years, 84.1 per 
cent. boys and 86.5 girls are reported as “ doing 
well,” 1.5 boys and 5.7 girls “ doubtful,” 10.5 
boys and 6,3 girls ‘‘recommitted to prison,” 
4.0 boys and 2.1 girls “ lost sight of.” 
from industrial 


thereby gained respect and 


figures, is a 


discharged schools, 89.5 per 


cent. boys and 95.9 girls reported as ‘ doing 
well,” 2.3 boys and 2.9 girls ‘‘ doubtful,” and 
6.5 boys and 3.1 girls “ unknown.” 

The literary education is confined to a course 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 


History is, 


| ORIGINAL 
It will be open to magistrates to commit to | 


land. D. B. 


EDITIONS OF THE FRENCH 
CLASSICS. 
PaRIs, August 3. 

Tne great bibliophilists are rendering a great 
service not only by the collection of historical 
documents, but also by the collection of the ori- 
ginal editions of the best writers in every lan- 
guage. It may seem almost an affectation, in 
the eyes of many people, to choose in preference 
editions which have been revised by the authors 
themselves. There are, however, many reasons 
why a bibliophilist should prefer an original edi- 
tion, and under that name ought to be comprised 
all the editions of a work which have appeared 
in the lifetime of an author, with his additions 
and corrections. First of all, we must consider 
a book as an intellectual whole, and fully to ap- 


| preciate it we must see it, just as a picture, in 


| the original, not in a copy. 


} 
| 


| 


with the type of the time, with the cover or the 
binding of the period, with the illustrations—if 
there are any—which show us how the book was 
first understood. From the philological and 


| grammatical point of view, it is extremely im- 


portant to read a work in its original edition, 


We like to see it | 


| Claudin. 


| first and the fifth editions. 


I cannot too higbly recommend a very modest 
volume, the catalogue of this special library, 
made by a very learned bookseller of Paris, M. 
The reader of this little work will not 
lose his time, and he will find himself at once in 
the arcana of bibliophilism. 

Let us first take Montaigne. We learn at once 
that there is not one original edition of the 
famous ‘Essays’—we must have several edi- 
tions; and in the succession of the editions and in 
their changes we have the history of the devel- 
opment of a great mind. The first original 
edition, which appeared at Bordeaux (then 
spelled Bourdeaus), had ouly two books ; it was 
eight years afterward, in 1588, that Montaigne 
gave his third book in an edition which was al- 
ready the fifth, Whoever wishes to have the 
original Montaigne must of necessity have the 
After the death of 
Montaigne, his niece, Mile. de Gournay, published 
a folio edition, in 1595, which must also be added 
to the preceding works as having been based 
upon the manuscripts of Montaigne. In a mo- 
dern edition, it would be well to mark what be- 
longs to the first, to the fifth, and to the posthu- 
mous edition. We should thus have a more 
distinct view of the transformations of Mon- 
taigne’s thoughts, as these editions mark differ- 
ent periods in his life. M. Guillaume Guizot, 
the son of the famous statesman, is preparing an 
edition conceived in this spirit. 

La Bruyére offers an even more difficult prob- 
lem to the editor. This great moralist published 
no less than nine editions of his ‘ Characters,’ 
and each edition has its additions. If we could 
mark out, in a complete edition, the chronology 
of the thoughts, we should, so to speak, render 
visible the development of La Bruyére; we 


| should see him become more and more eloquent, 
| more and more misanthropic, in the highest 


| for there we find the correct punctuation, the | 


| tribute to the history of language. 


true accentuation, the peculiarities which con- 
Just as a 


| story told several times by one person to another 


Of those | 


becomes altered very rapidly, the original texts | 


in the course of time become extremely distort- 
ed, as the booksellers, especially when they re- 
print a very popular work, content themselves 
with copying a late edition, and do not take the 
trouble to refer to the primitive text. It is only 
very recently that we have become more “ diffi- 
cult” in this respect ; but it is quite extraordi- 
nary to see how little the editions of Moliére 
printed a few years ago resemble the original 
editions. 

The bibliophilists bave always instinctively 
felt the value of these first editions, Their 


| to look for such small peculiarities ; 


sense of the word. An admurer of La Bruyére, 
who likes to live with him, as it were, and to see 
him first young and then old, must of necessity 
find these nine original editions, which are de 
scribed with the most minute care by Claudin. 
There are subdivisions for each edition, for books 
were not made then as they are now, and, the 
process of printing being then very slow, an au- 


| thor often made slight changes in the midst of 


it. Consequently, we find that two editions 


| marked *‘second edition,” for instance, can be 


slightly dissimilar. These shades are not very 
important, and it seems to me hardly necessary 
but it is of 
the highest literary importance to study from 
edition to edition, from the beginning to the end, 
the creative energy of a great mind. The first 
edition of the ‘Characters’ of La Bruyére was 
published in 1688 ; he died on May 11, 1696, and 
the ninth edition appeared three weeks after his 
death. It is very difficult to collect ali the nine 
editions ; the first, the second, and third have 
become very rare. A collector ought to have 
them all of the same size, if possible, in their ori- 
ginal calf binding. Some copies are found in old 
morocco, but they are a greatrarity. Asa rule, 
the bibliopbilists prefer now an original calf 
binding, with all its simplicity, to a modern mo- 
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rocco binding. The origina) binding is a proof 
of perfect authenticity : it shows that no leaves 
have been interpolated, no changes made. 

The first editions of La Fontaine have an ex 
treme and pleasing simplicity. The ‘Contes’ 
appeared before the ‘Fables’ La Fontaine first 
published anonymously a few of the contes. 
The first collection of ten signed by him was 
brought out by Barbin (the publisher of many of 
our greatest classics, mentioned by Boileau in 


his ‘Satires’) in 1665; it is one of the rarest 
books I know. Other editions appeared in 1667, 


1669, 1671, with some additional contes. I do 
not refer to the editions published in Holland. 
Amateurs now prefer (and the reason of it is 
obvious) the Frencb editions to the Dutch contre 
facons; and even the Elzevir editions of French 
writers, though they are admirably printed, 
only hold a second place in their estimation. 

The first original edition of the ‘Fables’ was 
printed in 1668 at Paris by Denis Thierry. It is 
a quarto volume, and has engravings by Chau- 
veau, in a naif style, and quite in harmony with 
the subject and with the spirit of La Fontaine. 
The ‘ Fables’ were, in the same year. reprinted 
in a second original edition, in a smaller form, 
again with Chauveau’s engraving. A collector 
ought to have the two volumes published in 
1668, the volume published in 1671, snd also the 
four volumes published in 1678-1679 by Denis 
Thierry and Barbin, which form the complete 
edition of La Fontaine's ‘ Fables.’ The history 
of this last edition, which is the definitive text, 
is very complicated, as the volumes have all 
been reprinted with cartons—that is to say, in- 
terpolated pages ; but these minutiz must be 
studied in a descriptive catalogue. These modest 
volumes were put in the hands of children. One 
may imagine, therefore, how difficult it is to 
find them in perfect condition ; but it is an 
agreeable sensation to see the immortal ‘ Fables’ 
just as they came out of the shop of Barbin. 
Few books have been more often and more ad- 
mirably illustrated than the ‘ Contes’ and the 
‘Fables’ of La Fontaine. Everybody has heard 
of the fermiers-générauxr edition of the ‘ 
which have the exquisitely delicate engravings 
of Eisen. The splendid edition of the ‘ Fables,’ 
illustrated by the famous Oudry, is one of the 
finest books published in the eighteenth century. 
An amateur is proud to possess fine copies of 
these two works ; still, if he cares for literature 
as much as for art, he must have also the modest 
little editions which gave pleasure to the first 
admirers of the ‘‘ bonhomme,” and which pre 
serve something of bis ‘“‘ bonhomie.” 

Among the rarest original editions are those of 
Perrault, the immortal author of the ‘ Histoires 
ou Contes du temps passé, avec des moralités,’ 
because they were nearly all destroyed by the 
children of the seventeenth century. The origi 


Contes,’ 


nal edition was that of Barbin in 1697. I have 
only seen it two or three times in my life. Each 


conte has a small vignette. This little volume 
contains: “La Belle au Bois Dormant,” “ Le 
petit Chaperon rouge,” ‘‘ Barbe-bleue,” ‘‘ Le 
Maistre Chat, ou le Chat Botté,” ‘* Cendrillon,” 
“ Riquet A la Houppe,” “ Le petit Poucet.” “Peau 
d’Ane” and ‘Griselidis” appeared separately, 
and are equally rare. There was an edition of 
the ‘ Contes’ in 1697, which has been sometimes 
taken for the original edition, and which is 
quite as rare. The widow Barbin published a 
new one in 1707, and Gosselin reprinted the 
‘Contes’ in 1724. His edition is the third origi 
nal edition, and is much esteemed, as the first 
two original editions are hardly to be found. 
The contemporaries of Perrault were fond of 
fairy-stories. Madame d’Aulnoy wrote some 
with much success, and with an extraordinary 
purity and charm of style. She dedicated her 
‘Contes de Fées’ (Barbin, 1698) to the Princesse 


The Nation. 


de Conti. 
dedication of the ‘ Contes de Fees’ 
Murat (Barbin, 169%). 

No work shows how interesting original edi 
tions can be for the student of literature better 
than the famous ‘Gil Blas de Santillane,’ by 
Lesage. This work may be considered to have 
made a revolution in novel-writing. 
reads it 
novels 


The same Princess accepted also the 
of Mme. de 


Every body 
even now, which can be said of few 
and it is curious to contrast its present 
popularity with the limited success which it met 
with at the beginning. ‘Gil Blas’ 
separate parts. The first two were published in 
1715 in Paris: the third part did not come out 
till 1724, and the fourth till 1755. These dates 
show that the public was not very eager to fol 
low ‘ Gil Blas’ in his various adventures, 


Was issued in 


Lesage 


was very much discouraged at the reception 
given to the first two parts, and he continued 
his novel without any euthusiasm. For a very 
long time bibliophilists were contented with a 
last collective edition which he revised in 1747, 


and which was published in 1747 by the ** Li 


braires associés,” but now they seek, and with 
much reason, the original editions which con 
tain the parts published separately ; and, in 


fact, the student of literature who cares about 
the greatest work of Lesage must have the four 
separate parts as well as the collective edition 

that 
quest after original editions is not an idle plea- 


I have, perhaps, said enough to show 


sure, but even a serious and useful undertaking 


and since there is a collector and a maniac in 
every man, especially when he has to divert his 
mind from some great trouble or some painful 
recollection, the mania for choice books is among 
the 
philists of America the little catalogue of Clau 


din, which contains the most exact descriptions 


least frivolous. I recommend to the biblio 


of many original editions of Corneille, Descaries 
Pascal, Bossuet, Moliére, Racine, La Rochefou 
cauld, Boileau, Fénelon, Régnard, Bourdaloue, 
Massillon, ete. 


’ , , ‘ 
Correspondence 
MOUNT DESERT AND ITS FREQUENTERS 

To THE EprTor OF THE NATION 
Srr: Your correspondent ‘* A. R.” ( 
upon an evilof some magnitude at Mount Desert, 
but bas, as I venture to think, s 
apprehended its cause. The course of the cot 
tagers (of whom I may mention that I am not 
one) toward the public generally bas been, with 


has touched 


mewhbat 


mis 


perbaps a single exception, most kind and 


friendly, often, as you evidently know, under 
tolerably severe trials. The fault 
with the local government, the Selectmen, on 
whom it never seems to 

ought to do anything to make the place 
tive. [do not suppose that there exists any 
where in the world 
strangers where so little effort has been made to 


lies really 
have dawned that thev 
attrac 


& spot so frequented by 
7 


render it pleasant for them 

For example: of all the roads leading out of 
the village, there is not one that has a side path 
of any sort outside the village limits ; so that 
one who wishes to walk take the 
middle of a dusty road, full of vehicles often 


} 


recklessly driven (the native buckboard men 


every must 
are 
in this respect far worse than the visitors), re 
turning home covered with dust. C 
almost no one walks, though the roads are very 
beautiful A very few bundred dollars would 
put side paths on all the roads for two or three 
miles out. 

Again, the eastern shore of the island, from 
the boat landing to Seal Cove, is one of the most 
beautiful in the world, but it is entarely inac- 


nsequently 


cessible except at two or three points, where it 


can be reached by leaving the veluic! 


ceeding some distance on foot 


gent need for an ocean drive on its whole lengtt 
Such a drive would th f unsurpassed beauty 
and, as a question of expense, would pay for itself 
ten times over ina few vears. Nor need the ex 
pense be very beavy; the proy “ 
would open would be very greatly increas 
Value, and might therefore property bear a part 
of the cost f road st \ i ‘ 


would no doubt take this view, wt 





everywhere acted ot It wuld te t! ts 
exaggerate the inthuence that s eA 
drive would bave the prosperity Bar Ha 
bor 

The ditticulty is not that px ow 
here—the hotels are now all fu but that 
come for so very short a time Except nl 
three weeks, the hotels are t t pty \ 
Is With us so oppressive that people wa 
where for fresh and l air, such as 
here What is wanted is such attract is 
make the place a pleasant residence f a 
summer: pleasant walks in a 
roads, especially the  eastert 
spoken of, and a shore drive f Hi 7 
Salisbury Cove more tidimess, better wa 
streets, better | ses, and tr ser. 
Then visitors would find it plea 
months instead of weeks, and Bar H orw 
enter upon a long career of ess and pros; 
ty \ " 

Bark Harpor, Augus LSS 

THE METH Ss] 

To THE Epiror oF THe Na N 

Sir: T hav s ’ \ 
instant an ed rin tal gt f ‘ 

Onlv about a vear ag 

send a fraterval SSA : x 
Methodist Church, Sout ssemnbled ou nv 
tion at Atlanta, tot Methodist Church, N 
also in ‘“Onvent aN t) , t\ x ‘ 
the former bodv a discussion whic! nt 
for several davs, and in wt \ nt opp 
was developed, on the ground that suet 
sage would be a confess that t Sout he 
Chureh had been wrong it pe ling slav 
al 1 supp rt cc SOUS i } } t “ 
finally carried, and the ossagre Was sent 

This isa stake, and es great ist t 
the M. FE. ¢ reh, S The first Genera 
Conference f the M. E. Church, South, w } 
met at Petersburg. Va 1 Ma Ist i 
Wmanimous vote appointed the Rew, Dr Lav k 
Kieret to visit the General Conference of t] 
M. FE. Chureh to be held in Pittst irg Mav 


IMS, to tender to that body the Christian re 


gards and fraternal tations of 


SALUT neral 
Conference of the M. FE. Church, South The 
Northern General Conference refused to receive 
Doctor Pierce in his official capacity Phe 


Southern General Conference held in St. Louis 
in 1N50 took the following action 

Resolved, . . That we cannot, unde 
their act of rejection and refusal, renew ou 
offer of fraternal relations and intercourse, but 
will at all times entertain any proposition con 
ing from the M. E. Church to us, whether jit be 
by written communication or by delegation 
having for its object friendly relations, and pre 
dicated of the rights granted to us by the PI in 
f Separation adopted in New York, 1844,” 


i 


Fraternal messengers from the M. FE. Church. 
duly appointed, appeared for the first time te 
fore the General Conference of the M. E. Church. 
South, at Ky., in 1874, and 
kindly received. Fraternal delegates from the 
Southern Church were sent to the General Con 
ferences of the M. E. Church at Baltimore in 
1876, Cincinnati in 1880, and “violent 
opposition” was certainly not developed at 


Louisville, were 


and at 
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Nasbvill Tenon., last when it was 
posed to send delegates to the General Confer- 
of the M. E. Church which will meet in 
ISS4 Fraternity between the two Churches 
is now an established fact, and I feel safe in say 
ing that opposition to it is felt by no representa- 
of the M. E. Church, South. 
you will correct the mistake inadvertently 


year, pro 


ence 


tive Feeling sure 
that 
made, Iam, yours, very respectfully, 

JOHN W. SHIPP. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE, TENN., 


August 1 ISAS 


THE POLITICAL PROSPECT IN OHLO. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION : 
Sik: This is a place first settled on the West- 


ern Reserve—the howe of tbe Fords and Hitch 
cocks, one of whom was Governor, and another 
for many years Chief Justice, of Ohio. It is now 
as much a New England town, perbaps more, 
than any yu. 
finds a fair expression of the descendants of the 


east of y Among its people one 


genuine New Englanders of these eleven north 


eastern counties of the State upon current 


topics. It is the season of the annual reunions 
of the pioneers and of families—of unusual ac 
tivities—and one meets men of all shades of 


opinion and from many places. The son of a 
pioneer, and widely acquainted, having taken 
some part in many political campaigns in Ohio, 
and a present visitor of two weeks, I offer you a 


word on the political outlook from this point. 


The indications are most favorable for the 
election of Foraker The tepublican county 
and district conventions are held unusually 


early, and all the delegates attend ; action is 
harmonious There are no 
local splits, secessions, and small quarrels ; and 
when you recall the fact that the country popu- 
while 


and satisfactory. 


lation of these counties is diminishing, 
the ratio of representation is advancing, and 
that hence there is a frequent necessity of join- 
ing two counties for a representative in_ the 
State House, and many for a senator, the har 
mony of these counties shows a thoroughly 
healthy state of the Republican organization, 
and betokens a campaign of very unusual vi 


gor and activity. The old county of Geauga 
(now Geauga and Lake) nominated G. H. 


Ford, son of the late Governor Seabury Ford, 
an able and experienced young man, for the 
House, while the same, with Ashtabula, Portage, 
and Summit, renominated Woolcott for the 
Senate. Ashtabula 4,000 majority. 
When she does nearly ber best, the State is cer 
tain for 12,000 to 15,000 Republican majority. 
Your observations of July 12 were especially 


promises 


true. The aspirations of the Democracy are 
bad, vimous. Its true men cannot trust it. 
Chase wanted to find ‘‘a new democracy,” to 
evangelize the party, and had to leave it. As 


you stated, it debauched Thurman ; it will de- 
press Pendleton, or slay him. It is essentially 
low, bad, depraved ; and in this is the utter 
The Republican 
party occupies a totally different position—the 
highest in the political history of the Republic. 
When much is exacted of a party, when it is 
held to the highest accountability and every 
thing is expected of it, this shows that by some 


hopelessness ot good from it. 


means it has acquired a high, the highest, posi- 
tion in the regards of the people. This is the 
status of the Republicans, 

Coming over tbe Narrow-Gauge from Warren 
here, | had a conversation with a brakeman, a 
Republican, who last year voted with the Demo 
crafts, 

‘‘The Republicans disapp'inted me. They had 
most all the brains, an’ the places—had done 
fust-rate ; but somehow they’d kinder fell off 
like, an’ I thought I'd try the Democrats.” 
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* What can the Democrats do for you—what 
do you expect from them ¢” 

“Wal, I d’n know as anythin’. I'm kinder 
tired o’ the Republicans, so I thought I'd try the 
Democrats. I d’n know as they can do any- 
thing ; they never have: but the Republicans 
has let things kinder run down, an’, darn ‘em, 
I'll show ’em.” 

The talk ran on to details. The idea was one 
which widely pervades the common mind, that 
the 
the prestige of success, were to be held to a 
higher standard, a stricter account, or ‘‘darn 
‘em, we'll show em,” as they did here last year. 
They know the Democrats, and don’t trust 
them, and will not vote with them except when 
they want to ‘‘show the Republicans,” or 
in a long time. Like a man weary of lying in 
one position, they turn over for a change, as 
some men will, 

The Republican party cannot be too often and 
too strongly impressed with its position before 
the masses, and the responsibility they uncon 
sciously demand of its leaders in consequence. 
The criticism of the Republican campaign so 
far may be, tbat too much labor is wasted in as- 
sailing Hoadly. He presents a fair and broad 
mark, but there is other work for the Republi- 
A, G..R. 


tepublicans, with power, brains, position, 


once 


cans, 


BurToN, GeEavGa Co., O., August 18, 1883, 


Notes. 


THE English Illustrated Magazine, to be is- 
sued simultaneously in London and New York 
by Macmillan & Co., will probably make its 
first appearance in October. It frankly enters 
the field against the class of American popular 
magazines which have invaded England with 
such signal success, both in respect to its literary 
contents and the quality of its engravings. It 
will also compete severely in price, being offered 
at the low rate of 20 cents a copy, or $2 a vear 
postpaid. The first number, therefore, must be 
awaited with great curiosity. 

The new edition of ‘ Boston Illustrated ’ (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) appears, upon careful exami 
nation, to have been extensively revised and 
brought down to date, as may be seen under 
such beads as the Old State House, the Public 
Library, and the Music Hall. It would be well, 
in a future edition, to mention and copy verba- 
tim the tablets erected beside the historical buri 
al grounds, and to give a sketch-map of the park 
system now in course of development. A mo- 
dern map of the city proper accompanies this 
volume, and shows the ancient shore-line. 

We spoke lately in commendation of Mr. 
Henry J. Winser’s Guide to the Yellowstone 
Park. The Messrs. Putnam now publish ‘ The 
Great Northwest: a Guide-book and Itinerary,’ 
by the same author, which has teen prepared 
with exceptional! facilities and will at once be- 
come the standard vade-mecum ot tourists. The 
introduction contains a summary account of the 
building of the Northern Pacific Railroad. The 
intormation in the successive chapters on the 
States, Territories, and places through which 
the road passes is noticeably direct and practi- 
cal, made readable by literary extracts as well 
as by anecdotes, whose captions, by the way 
(e. g., “Origin of Mother Goose,” “ Turning 
the Tables,” “ Wabasha’s Logic,” ete.), ap- 
pear too much like the names of stations, 
being set in the same type and interspersed 
among them. The illustrations are fresh, and 
engraved from photographs, and there is a 
sufficient railroad map. An index wil) doubt- 
less in time be added. We cite a single passage 
from the text: “ The term Bad Lands. . .isa 
gross misnomer. It conveys the idea that the 


tract is wortbless for agricultural or stock-rais 
ing purposes. Nothing could be wider from the 
trutb. The fact is, the soil possesses fertilizing 
properties in excess, and the luxuriant grasses 
which here flourish attract herDdivorous game 
animals in large numbers.” 

A little more refinement would still improve 
Dr. Up de Graff's ‘ Camping in the Alleghanies,’ 
first published im 1879 and now appearing in a 
second edition (Lippincott). Its timelmess is un- 
impaired, for it aims to prove that one need not 
go 1,000 miles from home to enjoy the benefits 
of wild wood life. 

“ The Classic Series * of Roberts Bros , Boston, 
includes in one volume Scott’s “Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” “ Marmion,” and “ Lady of the Lake.” 
We have a convenient criterion of the editing of 
the last-named poem in Mr. Rojfe’s recent la- 
bors, of which we spoke last week in connection 
with the Osgood edition. The time-honored er- 
rors he has detected are all here: in other words, 
nothing more has been done than to copy a pre- 
decessor, himself a copyist. The impression of 
the work in band we find a Jittle pale. 

We cannot say much for the literary quality 
of Mr. Rufus Blanchard’s ‘ Histery of Illinois’ 
(New York: Chas. L. Woodward), butits value as 
a convenient summary would be considerable 
even without the historical map which it illus- 
trates. The latter is cloth-mounted and drawn 
on a very generous scale, and has the distinction 
of being the second (perhaps in some repects the 
first} of its kind. An historical map of Pennsyl- 
vania was published a few years since, and we 
do not recall any other. On this of Itlinois are 
delineated the routes of the early explorers Mar- 
quette and Joliet, La Salle; Indian trails; army 
marcbes; individual journeys; mail roads; the 
sites of forts and ferries, etc.; while the dates 
of foriaation of counties and settlement of towns 
and many other details are appropriately set 
down. On the margin we bave census statistics 
and cbronological tables; in the latter the 
murder of Lovejoy is commemorated, and might 
well have been inscribed against Alton on the 
map. Mr. Blancbard’s work is deserving of all 
praise, and ought to become a part of the edu- 
cational apparatus of the common schools. More- 
over, bis example sbould Jead to a hke service 
being performed for other States. 

The Modern Age (Buffalo) bas completed its 
first volume (a very comely one, by the way), 
and bas certainly succeeded in its endeavor to 
furnish agreeable lightreading. Its translations 
from foreign languages have been a marked fea- 
ture, 

Dr. Coan’s latest ‘“‘ Topics of the Time” (Put- 
nams) groups five ‘* Historical Studies "—Eng- 
land (Village Life in Norfolk), Italy (Siena), 
France (Genera! Chanzy), etc. 

No. 5 of the ** Théatre Contemporain”™ (Wm. 
R. Jenkins) contains Léon Gozlan’s ‘* La Pluie 
et le Beau Temps” and M. Legouveé’s ‘* Autour 
d'un Berceau.” A little more care is desirable 
in the proof-reading of this useful series, An er- 
ror like le for la (pluie) shocks one in capitals 
upon the title-page. 

Mr. Sidney 38. Rider's Book Notes for the 
Week (Providence) gratities both tbe comme: 
cial and the antiquarian proclhivities of its editor 
and publisber, and has a more than transient 
wortb. The ‘ Catalogue of American Poetry,’ 
issued by Mr. Wim. T. Tibbitts, of the same city, 
is marketable on its own account along with the 
more or less rare and curious books it offers for 


sale. 

The thirty-first annual report of the Trustees 
of the Boston Public Library is remarkable for 
containing two special reports or aperyus—the 
one, by Mr. T. W. Higginsou, on the Theodore 
Parker collection; the other, by Mr. Thomas 8S. 
Mr, 


Perry, on the French books in the library. 
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Higginson, after describing its chief features, 
shows that three-fourths, if not nine-tenths, of 
the Parker collection is in foreign languages; 
that very few contain the owner's notes and 
memoranda, 
American history, and obviously having been 
used in the preparation of * Historic Americans,’ 
of which, we are told, Mr. F. B. Sanborn is 
about to prepare an enlarged edition; and that 
eleven volumes, collected and made up of pam- 


such as do being in the line of 


phlets, magazines, original letters, etc., by Miss 
Matilda Goddard, form a very important aid to 
a personal understandiig of the distinguished 
minister. These general statements of the strong 
points of the library or of its departments are 
even better for the public at large than cata 
logues would be. Doubtless we shall some day 
see the principle carried out in a comprehensive 
view o all our great libraries, as a sort of stu 
dents’ guide. For will this 
item in the present report be remembered (p. 
33) (— Received . . a collection of more than 
a thousand portraits and engravings . . toil 
lustrate Carlyle’s * History of the French Revo 
lution.’ ’ 

In the current number of the Fortnightly Is 
view Mr. Francis Galton gives a brief sketch of 
a plan he has conceived for obtaining medical 
family registers. He offers 
amounting in all to £500 to the successful com- 
pilers of family statistics embracing four gene- 
rations and giving all obtainable details in re- 
gard to race, conditions of life, form and fea- 
ture, health, vigor, sense perception, artistic ca- 
pacities, intellect, character, ete. Such 
ters, he thinks, would prove of incalculable bene- 
fit for avthropological and medical purposes, 
They would discover the diseases that are here- 
ditarily interchangeable, and the effects produced 
by the hereditary union of different varieties of 
disease-tendencies; they would throw light on 
the physiological causes of the rise and decay of 
familtes and of races: and they would give a 
pbysician useful hints in regard to what bis pa 
tients may and what they may not The 
difficulty lying in the fact that men and women 
naturally shrink from having their family in 
firmities recorded, Mr. Galton proposes to over 


instance, bow else 


to award prizes 


regis 


do, 


come by an ingenious plan, for the details of 
which, as well as for the conditions on which the 
prizes are to be awarded, we must refer to the 
article itself. 

In the Antiquary for June and July Mr. C. F. 
Keary continues nis interesting series of papers 
upon Coins, in these two numbers treating of 
“the Coinage of the Britisn Islands.” The 
second paper begins with the reign of Henry 
VIL. in more than one respect an important 
dividing line in English history. With this 
sovereign, he says, ‘‘ portraits began on English 
: while his successor ‘‘ was the first of 


colps 
English monarchs who debased the sterling fine 
ness of the coin.” The June number ce 
two other articles of special interest in constitu- 
tional historv. Rev. Wentworth Webster begins 
a series upon ** Simon de Montfort and the Eng 
lish Parliament,” in which he reviews Montfort's 
administration in Gascony, and undertakes to 
show that his acts in the contest against the 
King of England were “ almost all framed after 
the mode! of his dealings with the courts and 
with the municipalities of Gascony.” Another 
series is begun by Mr. G. Laurence Gomme, enti 
tled ** Notes on some Rebellions in English His- 
tory”; this first paper is upon Stephen of Blois 
This successful rebellion, as it may be called, il 
lustrates two important principles. In the first 
place, the election of Stephen was by the people 
of London, acting as it were for the people of 
England. A more interesting point is in the 
principle that a daughter might transmit a claim 
to inheritance, although she could not herself in- 


mtains 


The 


herit—the 


Nation. 


Edward IL. in 
claiming the crown of France. It would take 
too long to discuss this principle; it is enough 
that it rests upon very archaic 
by Sir Henry 
tom’ 

article 


rule asserted by 


usages, discussed 
* Early and 
p 9D, to which Mr. Gomme refers. The 
reference to 


Maine in Law Cus 

is illustrated by frequent 

Maine, Freeman, and Green 
The thirty third volume of L’ 


ton) possesses more 


irf (J. W. Bou 
We 
place in the first line of its articles four by Henri 
book-illustration in 

and the 


than ordinary interest, 
FI rence, 
tifteenth 
engraving in 
These 
cuts on a larger 
of a future book. 
The chief book review is of Perrot and Chipiez’s 
‘Origin of Art in Antiquity.” b 
ing many of the illustrations from the work it 
self, 


Delaborde, on 
Venice, Modena, 
and 
Milan in the same period. 
panied by fac-similes of early 


Bologna, in 


sixteenth centuries, and on 


are aceom 
scale,and may well be chapters 
admirable 


rrow 


Among tbe full-page etchings, the portrait 


of the paiuter Chardin, the friend of Diderot 
and the conjectural portrait by Jean de Calcar 
of Andrew Vesalius (from the Brussels Gallery 
deserve mention, along with the winter scene 
after Philip Wouverman in the Demidotf gal 
lery;: but none surpasses Mile. Lucie Contour’s 


masterly etching of E. Renard’s * Grandmotber * 
Another lady, Mle 

fancy of px 
Fran 


Louise 


rtray 


in the Luxembourg. 
Abbema, who had the pretty 
ing actresses of the Comedic 
of the 
essays—Mlle, Samary 
Barretta 
look the 
from the Chateau de Fleurigny; the f 
of Froment Meurice: 


aise as CV pes 
two of there 
and Mlle 


us not over 


four seasons, 1s shown in 
** Summer ™ 
Finally, let 


architectural 


** Spring” 
tine designs drawn 
the 
ments, with the letterpress appertaining theret 
L. W. Schmidt, 7 Barclay Street, bas received 
the photographically illustrated catalogue of the 
remarkable art collection of the late Chevalier 
Carlo Morbio, of Milan, to be sold in Muni 


September 10. [t embraces Egyptian, Ecruscan 


Pergamos frag 


and 


Roman, and early Christian antiquities, in gold, 
bronze, and glass, and a great many. precious 
pieces of Middle Age and modern manufactur 


including some fine articles of furniture 





Any Oriental numismaftist desiring to acquir 
a collection of Chinese and Corean coins, pt 
ably the most complete in exist e, nun bering 
several thousands, to be sold at the bare st of 
collecting, will, en sending his name to W 
Stillman, Florence, Italy, be put lirect 
muvication with the propriet 


Every one knows how difficult it often is t 





obtain any general view of a coutemporary 
rature, and what tiresome sin per 
cals and biographical dictionaries are necessary 
even when these take account of living authors 
We can commend to students, in svite of its 


shortcomings, Roux’s history of the contempora 


rv Italian literature, which forms part of ¢ 


pentier’s * Histoire de Ja Littcrature 


raine dans les différents états de Europe.” Tl 
part devoted to Italy is ed in t? \ 
mes, the first embracing the pe i fr ‘ 
beginning of tl ent to INSU. the sé it 
literature of the “‘ régime ur i 59.1874 
and the third the pericd fr 1ST3-188 } 
volumes were published s S74, 18S 
spectively, the second a e lx ging } 
Charpentier t n. The second v e cor 
tains a very valuable official list of the pa; ers 





if Italy 


and reviews published in the kingdom 


in STS, which amount to the large number of 


SO. An appendix to the thira volume mentions 


t 
the most important changes since 1873. The last 
two Vv es are provided with good indexes 





Mr. Worthington C 
Mr. R 
Secretary of the Society for Political Education, 
fice is at 4 Morton Street. New York 


It 1s announced that 


Ford will succeed the lat L. Dugdale as 


w howe 


Nothing shows bet : N 
port as a watering place than the mstitut 

a local Natural History 
phael Pumpelly for Presiden 
Agassiz for tirst Vice-President, Mr. Geor ( 


Mason for Corresponding S l \ 
McCarty Little for bra M 
for Curator, ets Its obj sto | 
stady of sence among residents and visit 
investigate the ye gv. botany 
the neighboring lands and wat t 
seum and hbrary, and establish a \ 
and zo gical garden r I 
Vides for the Socretyv's dissolutiot tw iy 
hope that this conting yew 
annual fee is but &3, and the 
fication for membershiy I} pe 
the tmuseum will be ft stra i . 
fauna, and tlora t 
su her Are ntemplated rt ‘ ‘ow 
rporated in Ma ‘ ( 
library are already te 
President Hiusda has“ t } \\ 
f the late Pres mt (sar iw 
x dX | publish in tw i 
1heS Thev an peate t ‘ 
to follow. vet iv 
every kind that ant ‘ t ‘ 
Giartield’s Congres i 
accurately, began t¢ * f 
n publ juestions. Theva 
the minor sy™ hes t “ t 
it Chica apd s rN ‘ } 
WA) pages are certarnis 
tellectual prod son 
tributions ft \ rica i 
have the t { } ira ’ 
spontaneity . © i i 
ind, sav. as J () \ i 
i t! eadhitors ft ‘ xX 
rre vy. bank \" 
. et t “ ‘ 
( ss t 1 \ 
any { theses t s 
ime tive 
gent and s : 
( wress, and w t 
exanit i aiiv i i 
ber i} at {1 i 
Xr ent f t v . t \ ( 
ress T tantiy te ( \ i 
pat al (yar t i 
re f i s text 
ve belheve ar st ft Wi 
vfer to tt ors al Tributes or 
elaborate, paid to deceased gues 1 frie 
a 1] it baracters S } A 
lead a severe test of tl . i t 
ipinat ke vt al sta i 
f ess, and ginality Wed k the 
fall t witl iv t } ips 
t \ 1 rt i il \ t 
The Atlantic for September tains a \ 
Amusing rit ia new writer Vv has re 
centiv set up as a ¢ 1 the poets t I 
treatment of birds. He has had a eat run in 
the ¢ temporary, Harpers, and the Atlant 
itself, and writes with such an assumption of 


knowledge as to the different species of birds 


make the d \ 


les have been an elaborate im 


and their career in verse as to 
ery that his arti 
posture upon the public, and contain the most 
proofs of profound ignora 
the 
It is Harriet C. W 


says all this, 


overwhelming 


combined with most wanton recklessnes 


Stanton who 


rather funny 


‘omes forward and and seems 


to prove it too. The object of our magazin 
ist was to show that the British pocts wer 
a set of noodles, who knew little or nothing 


about birds and had no sympathy with them 


and that it for the poets of 


was reserved 
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this country to use birds in poetry with force, 
intelligence, and feeling. His critic, who is 
very self-restrained and temperate, does not 
undertake to deny that the fact may be so, 


but she insists very fairly that any one who 


makes such a charge ought himself to have “a 
knowledge of ornithology sufficient to enable 
him to approach accuracy in the statement of 
scientific facts, great familiarity with the poets, 
of which should 
in his own mind and which he 


and a standard criticism be 
defined 
should be able to make fairly intelligible to his 
readers.” No 
object 


writer 


clearly 


ornithologico-poetical critic can 
to 


seems 


demands, yet 
to be able to show 
work she carefully 
a single one of the qualifica 
in other words, no qualifi 


fairly these the pre- 
that 


goes 


sent 
the 
over 


writer whose 


has not 
tions in question, or, 
cation whatever but that facility of expression 
which is part of the stock-in-trade of most im 
postors, literary and other. He coolly begins, 
tor instance, with the cautious statement, well 
calculated to entrap the unornithological maga 
reader, that there are 
than three thousand 
The joke of this lies in the 
fact, it seems, that Gray’s Hand-List, published 
in 1871, and accessible, we presume, to any one 
of informing bimself, contains the 
names of over eleven thousand birds ‘‘ known to 
while other authorities give over three 
thousand in the “‘ neotropical” region alone. Of 
the three thousand of which he admits the exist- 
ence, our author gives a third to Great Britain ; 
but, alas ! another handbook, published in 1871, 
gives Great Britain only 325. These two remark- 
able statements are followed by a “complete ” list 
of all the British birds found in the eighty poets, 
‘carefully examined” by our expert. This list 
begins with the aivatross, which perhaps might 
From this 
The 
articles, our critic insists, abound in flat contra- 
dictions and absurd criticism, showing that the 
critic did not examine his eighty poets carefully, 
For all 
this she gives chapter and verse, and makes an 
article to which he will find it difticult to reply, 
unless, indeed, he should claim that he is by trade 
a humorist, and that this is one of his little jokes, 
But it is dangerous to be jocular in this way. 


zine publisher and 


“known to science more 


species of birds.” 


desirous 


science,” 


have been a British bird, but is not. 
beginning, the sequel may be inferred. 


and knows little or nothing about birds. 


Harper's has several illustrated articles that 
are worth looking at, particularly one m which 
Mr. Montgomery Schuyler belabors Queen Anne 
architecture in a way that would make the good 
old Queen blush for shame, were she alive to do 
it, and handles the New York house of this and 
all other periods without gloves. The subject 1s 
one of appalling proportions, and the wender 
still grows why the main feature of the New 
York house, no matter whether it be Greek, or 
Gothic, or Queen Anne, or simply New York, 
should always be ugliness. Bostonians do not 
their streets as hideous as we do, and 
New York householder builds bimself 
a nice-looking house in the couutry, and we have 
always thought that one reason why he keeps 
his family, or bts family keep him, every year 
longer and longer in the country is the recollec 
tion of the hideous building in which the winter 
Mr. W. R. Grace, late Mayor 
of New York, contributes an article on the gov- 
of cities, from which we take the fol- 
lowing extract, as it relates to a subject on 
which every ex-Mayor is qualified to speak from 
sad experience, and is also of great immediate 
practical importance: 


make 
even the 


has to be spent. 


ernment 


‘‘ The first step in the proper direction has al- 
ready been taken in this State, but only after 
long delay and much opposition. In 1881 a reso- 
lutioa was Offered in the Assembly at Albany 
proposing an amendment to Section ¥, Article 


The Nation. 


VILI., of the Constitution, guaranteeing to cities 
the right of municipal seif-government, republi- 
can in form, and restricting the power of the 
Legislature to the enactment of general laws in 
reterence thereto. It prescribes that it shall be 
the duty of the Legislature to provide for the 
organization of cities and incorporated villages, 
and to restrict their power of taxation, etc., by 
the passage of general laws only, applicable 
alike to all incorporated cities, and that the 
Legislature shall not pass any special or local 
bill affecting the municipal government of acity. 
It also provides that ‘no city shall increase its 
permanent debt, or raise the rate of taxation 
above that prevailing at the time of the adop- 
tion of the amendment, or undertake new pub 
lic works, or direct public funds into new chan 
nels of expenditure, or issue its bonds, other 
than revenue bonds, until the act authorizing the 
same shall have been publisbed for at least three 
months, and thereafter submitted to the people 
of the city at a general election, and received a 
majority of all the votes cast for and against it 
at such election.’ The resviution tailed of 
passage until 1882, when it passed both the 
Senate and the Assembly. It will now come up 
for a second passage by the Legislature about tu 
be elected, before 1t cau be submitted to the peo 
ple of the State. Whatever objections may be 
made to the latter part of the proposed amend- 
ment, it is certain that its first part is the longest 
and most practical stride which has ever been 
taken in this State toward securing the liberties 
of localities and making a recurrence of past 
and a continuance of present evils impossible.” 


The first thing to be done, Mr. Grace insists, 
is to free the cities from the tyranny of the Le 
gislature; then, and then only, will charter re 
form be possible. 


—The for August contains two 
short stories by Wildenbruch and the conclusion 
of a novelette by Kielland. No less than thirty- 
six pages are devoted to an article by C. Justi 
on the “ Spanish Bridal Tour of the Prince of 
Wales in 1623,” full of interesting details. An 
article by Prof. von Urlichs, on “ Schiller and 
Fichte,” contains some fragments of letters 
which enable the writer to give a more complete 
account than his predecessors of a curious epi- 
sode in the life of the two Jena professors. 
Schiller, as editor of the Horen, bad made ar 
rangements with Fichte for an article on “Spirit 
and Letter im Philosophy.” Schiller, however, 
did not approve of the article and refused it, tell- 


Rundschau 





ether, while, inversely, the vibrations of light 
may be conceived as small electric currents. A. 
Lammers discusses the pew temperance move- 
ment in Germany, without seeming to be able to 
advance any definite proposals or conclusions. 
The pew movement has so far met with passive 
rather than active opposition, the public indiffe- 
rence being largely due to the fact that a similar 
movement, started thirty years ago, collapsed 
spontaneously. It is the opinion of some physi- 
cians and managers of charitable institutions 
that drunkenness is on the increase, but this does 
not tally with the fact that a drunken person on 
the streets in German cities is a much rarer 
sight than formerly. The question, how far 
drunkenness is responsible for poverty, is to be 
scientifically considered at the Congress of Ger- 
man Overseers of the Poor, which is to meet at 
Dresden in the autumn. 

—‘*Can English Law Be Taught at the Uni- 
versities 7” is the title of an inaugural lecture 
delivered at All Souls’ College, Oxford, by Mr. 
A. V. Dicey, whose name needs no introduction 
to our own readers, and is familiar to the pro- 
fession on both sides of the Atlantic. He has 


| recently been appointed Vinerian Professor of 


English Law at Oxford, which, if we remember 
right, was the chair from which Blackstone a 


| century ago delivered the lectures that form 


his Commentaries. It is hardly necessary to say 
that Mr. Dicey answers the question in the 


| affirmative, and gives good reasons for his be- 


ing Fichte in very plain German that he was | 


neither satisfied with its form nor its contents, 
that it lacked definiteness and clearness, and 


| was guilty of the fault of passing from the most 


abstruse generalizations to tirades. Fichte’s an- 
swer, elicited by this severe criticism, contains 
in a tew lines an admirable criticism of the diffe 
rence between the two thinkers, not to hisown ad- 
vautage, it must be confessed. “ You general- 
ly adopt the analytic method,” Ficnte says, 
“the method of a strict system; and you base 


| your popularity on your inexhaustible supply of 


images, which you almost invariably make use 
of in place of abstract notions. You chain the 


| imagination, which can only be free, and wisa to 


| compel it to think. 


For my part, I am obliged 
to translate everything you write before I can 
understand you, and others are in the same pre- 
dicament. Your philosophical writings have 
been admired and wondered at, but so far as I 
can find out they bave been less read and not at 
all understood.” Prof. L. Sobneke, of Jena, 
writes on the aims of modern physical scieuce. 
The four principal aims and problems, he thinks, 


lief (largely drawn from the examples afforded 
by the successful law scbuols of this country), 
that law may be learned at a university, and 
that, without some systematic instruction in 
legal principles, the law is rarely, if ever, 
more tban half learned, even in the course of 
the most active practice. Here the old theory 
that law is something that can only be acquired 
in an oftice bas been long exploded. In fact, 
what will most surprise American readers of 
Mr. Dicey’s lecture--and it well deserves read- 
ing—is the backward condition of English lega 
education which it reveals, There has been of 
recent years so much talk about the Inns of 
Court and legal examinations that the echoes of 
it produced an impression that a great deal in 
the way of educational reform had been accom- 


plished ; but Mr. Dicey is able to make the 


statement that “of direct instruction or tuition 
English lawyers have, tall within the last 


| twenty-five years, received nothing whatever, 
| and even now the lectures wbich are delivered by 


are the working out of the consequences of the | 


law of the conservation of energy; the further 
study of spectrum analysis; the solution of the 
fundamental problems of molecular physics; and 
the explanation of electrical phenomena. Theo- 
retically, the greatest advance of recent time 
lies in the abandonment of the notion of six im- 


ponderable “ fluida,” which have been reduced to | 


three, while there is reason to believe that two 
of the remaining ones—positive and negative 
electricity—will be ultimately identified with 


distinguished professors in the hall of the Tem- 
ple or of Lincoln’s Inn are the ornament rather 
than any essential part of legal education. 
Knowledge of law is still, as it has been for 
centuries, acquired by actual practice in the 
courts, or by the imitative practice miscalled 
‘reading’ in Chambers.” Moreover, the whole 
bar is so wedded to superstition on the subject 
that Mr. Dicey believes that, in the high noon 
of the enlightened age in which we live, if 
the question could be submitted in the form 
of a ‘‘case” to a body of eminent counsel, 
there no doubt tbat their answer would 
be that English law cannot and ought not 
to be taught at the universities. There are 
so many points at which the American bar feels 
the profession here to be a good deal below 
the level of the profession in England, that 
it is a satisfaction to reflect that in the oppor- 
tunities of obtaining a good legal education we 
long ago took the lead, and that American law- 
yers have in the Harvard and Yale and Colum- 
bia Law Schools a set of institutions which are 
fair subjects for boasting. Among the class of 
men who go through college in this country 
there are hardly any wbo are so ignorant as to 
imagine that the law can be best learned by 
practice, without any theoretical preparation. 


is 
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With us the trouble is not with the universities, 
but with the State examinations, which are 
worthless as a means of keeping vut uneducated 
lawyers, and the result is that with some of the 
best law schools in the world, we have a bar the 
level of whose general acquirements is at least 
not higher than that of the profession in Eng 
land. The proportion of lawyers who go through 
the schools with us is very small in comparison 
with the whole number of the profession, and in 
the requirements for admission preparatory study 
in aschool generally counts only as so much time 
devoted to what in England is called ‘ read- 
ing "—i. e., sitting in an office and acquiring law 
chiefly by absorption through the pores of tbe 
skin—would do. Young men who get a medical 
education by watching druggists put up pre 
scriptions, labor all their lives under a disagree 
able suspicion of being quacks ; and it would be 
a great thing for the law, both in England and 
America, if there was the same feeling about 
the rule of thumb in the preparation for the 
delicate work of assisting in the administration 
of justice. 


—A curious case has just been decided in the 
French courts. M. Mario Uchard, the novelist, 
saw in M. Sardou’s play of “ Odette” an imita 
tion of his own play “ La Fiammina,” and he 
brought suit against the dramatist for literary 
theft, with the result that M. Sardou bas been 
cleared of the charge. A year ago M. Uchard 
published his statement in a pamphlet, * Un Dos 
sier: “ La Fiammina”™ “ Odette.” ’ M 
Sardou prepared a counter-statement, which he 
published at the time of the trial, ‘ Mes Plagiats 
Réplique A Mario Ucbard’ (Paris: Librairie Uni- 
verselle; New York: F. W. Cbristern). M Sar 
dou is almost as vigorous and as pointed in his 
memoir as was his predecessor, Beaumarchais, 
and we imagine that M. Uchard has found this 
pamphlet very interesting reading. Such it cer- 
tainly is toall who are familiar with the more mo- 
dern French drama. Not content with demolish 
ing M. Uchard, and with proving plainly that 
he owes him nothing, while the indebtedness is 
probably on the other side, M. Sardou takes ox 
casion to meet squarely the charge of plagiarism 
brought against many of his works. In this he 
succeeds not quite so well, although he gives 
many details as to the characteristic origins of 
certain of hs plays. For imstance, “* Pattes 
de Mouche,” known to us as the “Scrap of Pa. 
per,” was suggested to him by a half-burnt frag 
ment of a letter with which he lighted his cigar, 
and he is indebted to Poe, not for the main sug 
gestion, but only for the device of concealing the 
letter well in sight. “ Fédora,” again, is based 
on an episode of Spanish history, for which M. 
Sardou gives chapter and verse. It is with some 
surprise that we learn that this sombre tale of 
Russian intrigue was at first only a plot for an 
opéra comique. But although M. Sardou fences 
well, he has to stand on the defensive always: 
and he confesses the obligation to Poe, secondary 
as it was, for the “ Pattes de Mouche,” and to an 
anonymous tale for the chief situation of “ Nos 
Intimes,” and to Diderot for “ Fernande,” and to 
Charles de Bernard for “ Les Pommes du Voisin,” 
thus confirming the general belief that his 
strength is more in extreme ingenuity of con- 
struction than in originality of invention. 


contre 


Les 


—It has been a standing puzzle to antiquaries 
how the great stones of Avebury and Stonehenge 
were put into tbeir places. A nation that could 
command the ingenious mechanical contrivances 
by which the Egy ptians erected their great tem 
ples and obelisks and pyramids, would have been 
able to shape and polish and carve its megalitt 
better than the pillars at Stouehenge. The 
Builder makes a contribution to the solution of 
the dificulty by bringing it into connection witb 
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the reported discovery in the Pas de Calais of 
the fossil remains of a race of giants 
fast 
If the pre-Adamite giants were seven 


Muscular 
strength increases very in proportion to 
height. 
feet high, they would be two and a half times as 
strong as a race that 
high the Such a p race 
could and delight to build rocks 
which their puny successors could not even ovel 
throw. 


by 


was five feet four inches 


on average werful 


would with 
Their existence in geological periods is 
the very great age of the so 
called druidical and the so-called Pelasgie monu 
ments is contested 


no means sure; 


But the half-proved supposi 
tions confirm one another, and the fractions of 
certainty come much nearer making two assured 
facts than the laws of arithmetic would allow 
the 


the existence of the enormous buildings 
build 


The giants will explain the position of 
liths; 


implies a race of extraordinarily powerful 


mone 


ers 


MAINE'S EARLY LAW 


Dissertationson Early Law and Custom 
selected from Lectures delivered at 
By Sir Henry Sumner Maine. 


AND CUSTOM I 
Chietly 
Oxford 
London: John 


Murray. 1885. 


TWENTY-TWO vears have passed since Sir Henry 
Maine published his ‘ Ancient Law.’ His * chief 
the ear 


reflected 


“to mdicate some of 
they 
point out 


object” was then 
lest 


ancient 


ideas of mankind as “Are 


the 


ih 

relation of 
rhis hie 
a quarter of a century, 


law, and to 


these ideas to modern thought.” aim 
has pursued for nearly 
whoever studies English literature, 1 
of contemporary thought, 
must feel that Maine bas mi completely th: 
end. He 


turned the mind of English readers, as it never 


and 
watches the current 
re aD 


any living writer attained his bas 
has been turned before, toward the earliest ideas 
of mankind: he has made them all see that these 
reflected Ancient Ls he he 


convineed even the dullest of students that such 


ideas are in * iw’ is 
early ideas have a very close re latiou to mode 
thought. No doubt the time 
to the of our 
sprung into the current and 


to discern the line of speculation which suits 


bas been favorable 


success autbor’s labors: he has 
swum with rt. 
the 
age, and which will be fruitful of results, is itself 
no trifling achievement. The 
sight has rendered the toil of Buckle 
tile, and bas struck with stermlity a good 
the work of John Mill. 


pursue the right direction in speculati 


want of such 
utterly fu 
deal i 
Moreover, & man may 


n and vet 





be unable really to further the thought of the 
world: he may be deticient in freshness of intel 
lect, he may lack the power to it ss } de 





W 


on his generation. I 
an effect on the men of 


en & Writer produces such 





his time as bas been pr 

duced by Maine, it becomes a subject cf legiti 
mate and iuteresting inquiry to consider what 
are the special gifts by which bis success bas 
been accomphsbed. * Early Law Custom 
ls a book full of interest from its speciti 

tents. It contains chapters as good and sugges 
tive in their way as the best parts of © Ancient 


Law, and it is hardly possible to give higher 
praise to the last of M 
sert that it may be compared, without disadvan 
tage, with the earliest and best-kn expres 
sion of his ideas. But the most interesting point 


ine’s writings than to as 


wn 


in ‘ Early Law and Custom’ is not any one of 
the theomes which it contains, but the light 


which it throws upon the genius of its author. 
From a candid and intelligent study of 
a critic can discern in part what are the qual 
ties to which Maine 
To read * Early and the 
samie remark applies emphatically to * Ancient 
Law") is like looking of a summer's morning out 
upon 8n open landscape. The observer is« 
ed with a mixed sense of 
serenity, Ofall the qualities which 


its pages 


»wes his brillant success. 


Law and Cu 





barm 
expanse, of ligtt, and 


bave eva 


bled Maine to fascinate the ime 


countrymen, none has served him s 
capacity for 
marked « 


Interest { ie 


seelng, and makin thers se t! 


utlines, the wide bearings, the 





been accustomes 
nical pursuit, of little interest: except to pers 
who wish to succeed at the ba Histeriar 
very recen?’ times had 


out looked or f 


oOve;r 
between the legal ar 
of the nation Phe ne class of think “ 
bad made law a subject of speculation bad lt 
neglected and even dis raged t ‘ 
their top l 
f ideas to the English w liaw wa 
sidered either as a branch of te " 

or, by the 
Bentham 1 


A sentence whit 


side of 


train « 


school wt f owed 


Austin, as a port fa 


the preface to 
work, struck a m 


ideas of mankind 


th 


h They were in fact the Xx} ‘ fanew 


ughts to the mass of es 


broad, and general view, w fn \ 


by tS Very eX PMNS 


ers 


the headings t t ipiters ‘ 


al facts laid before the rea M \ 


lifferent ages, were natters about w 


Iso, Englishmen might, if they had one 


have obta 
f factt 


matters 
writers, W 
Maine's 


many of Maine's ideas must | 


f studies which, owing to his influence, are far 
more w than they were when be trained 


usual D 


t 


as a jurist, way detract 
auth This 
f ideas in them 
the 


view that enables him to bring together 


himself does not 1n an\ 


from the true preeminence of our 


lies not so much in the ex position 


selves peculiar to himself, as in breadth of 


hot 


which. while seattered and isolated, failed to 


produce any adequate effect, even among these 
which, unti 
the 


educated 


} 


who knew of their existence, and 


combined together, could not arrest atten 
tion even of thoughtful 
Neither Mill nor Grote 


type, each of them sought to catch sight of 


men 


and 


e 


was a man wdinary 
‘ly 
new truth; each of them had come under the in 
fluence of Austin, yet neither of them obtaines 
even @ glimpse of the d vertes ta be made I 


the student of early law, 
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The width of the field, moreover, which Maine 
is able to take in at one glance is the source of 

ne quality which has a special charm for intelli- 
gent readers: he possesses beyond any other au- 
thor whom we can mention the art of bringing 
minds to 
be unconnected, and which yet, when our teach- 


together ideas which seem to ordinary 


er has combined them, appear to have an inti- 


mate connection. What, for instance, is more 
full of interest than the parallel traced in ‘ An 
cient Law’ between the equity of the Prator 
and the very different equity administered by 
the Court of Chancery? or what is more full of 
the comparison, con- 
stantly suggested by Maine, between the growth 
of the law of Rome and the development of the 
These unexpected approxima 


tions of things which, but for the teacher’s aid, 


real evlightenment than 


law of England? 


we should have supposed to have nothing in 


common, bave sometimes almost the character 


of wit 


** Perhaps there are few things which at first 
sivht seem to bave a more distant ccnnection 
with one anotber than the customsof Primogeni- 
ture and Borongh Evelish ard the Scriptural 
parable of the Prodigal Son. Yet precisely the 
group of usages lies at the root of the insti 
tution and pives its point to the story. Tbe di 
vision of the tamily property does not wait tor 
the father’s death. The son who wishes to leave 
the family home takes lis share with him, and 
goes abroad to add to it or waste it. The son 
who remains at bome continues under patria 
potestas, serving bis father and never transgress 
ing bis commandments, but entitled at bis death 
to the entire remmant of his property. ‘Son, 
thou art ever with me, and all that [ have is 
thine, says the fatber in the parable, and this is 
precisely the foundation of the rule of ancient 
law. Which, indeed, shal! be the home staying 
son is a point on which there bas been much di 
versity of usage. In the Scriptural example, it 
is the eldest son.” 


siice 


Here, indeed, we bave a brilliant specimen of 
what may fairly be termed the wit of generali 
zation. But candor compels the admission that 
the passuge we have cited, if it displays the bril- 
hancy, also betrays the weak side of our author’s 
He view that one 
doubts whether he does not occasionally bring 


genius takes im so wide a 
in.o one range of ideas potions between which 
The brilliant sug- 
gestion that the well-known parable contains a 
reference to Jewish law and custom, may be the 
result eitber of such a flash of insight as is some- 
times granted to thinkers whose thoughts and 
imagination bave been long turned to one favo- 
of actual knowledge which Sir 


there is no real connection. 


rite topic, or 
Henry Maine does not communicate to his pu- 
pils. But, so far as these pupils are concerned, 
the suggestion of their teacher remains vueither 
more nor less than an hy pothesis. 
W bat is needed is to show from Jewish law the 
existence of some such rule of inheritance as 
Maine’s commeut on the parabie assumes to have 
it is hardly conceivable that, if 
his view be correct, it is not capable of confirma- 
tion, Butif, as we are perfectly willing to be 
lieve, study of the legal ideas of the Jews in tke 


time of Christ would show that Hebrew lawyers 


ingenious 


been in force, 


then knew 
lish, it is to be deeply regretted that the proofs 
of a remarkable fact are not laid before the read- 
of ‘Early Law and Custom.’ We dwell 
upou this point because the case we have cited 
illustrates the one great defect in our author’s 
Hy potheses which are full of pos- 
sible instruction are often left by him unverified 
and therefore unestablished. This is provoking 
to admirers who are more than inclined to be- 
lieve that research would generally confirm, as 
it in many cases has confirmed, the theories pro- 
pounded in ‘ Ancient Law,’ and the valumes 
which have followed it. But it may be well 
do: bted whether the somewhat jndeflnita hrs 


which 10 all Maine’s works separates ascertained 


of customs resembling Borough Eng 


ers 


speculations. 
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fact from probable and always ingenious con- 
jecture, has not rather increased than lessened 
the influence of his writings. A wide and strik 
ing view is none the less impressive because of a 
certaip vagueness about its distant outlines. 

For 1f our author's theories are infected witn a 
certain vagueness arising from the very bold- 
ness of bis conjectures, no reader of Maine’s 
writings has ever reason to complain of obscuri 
ty: they are full of light ‘‘It was not,” he 
writes, ‘‘ part of my object to determine the ab- 
solute origin of human society. I have written 
very few pages which have any bearing on the 
subject, and I must confess a certain distaste for 
inquiries which, when I have attempted to push 
them far, have always landed me in mudbanks 
and fog.” This is one of the few statements as 
to personal feeling or disposition to be found in 
the pages of a writer little given to obtrude bis 
personality upon bis readers. No one can doubt 
its absolute truth. An abhorrence of intellectu 
al “ mudbanks and fog” is exactly the quality 
which is suggested by every line that he has 
written. It is, we may add, a quality as rare as 
it is valuable among thinkers who delight in the 
captivating pursuit of bold theories. There are 
authors enough who have mistaken fogs of their 
own raisivg for light which was perplexing only 
because of its dazzling brightness, and bave been 
prepared to declare any mudbank to be a new 
land of promise if it happened to be a mudbank 
discovered by themselves. 

But width of view and lucidity of style have 
scarcely conduced more to the impressiveness of 
Maine's writings than a quality hard to define, 
but which may be described as intellectual se- 
renity or suavity. The topics in which he has 
been engaged are full of controversy. Deal 
with the origin of society, with the early ideas 
of mankind, with the nature of law, and the 
like, and you at once enter a field where at 
every step you meet a disputaut, and (truth 
compels us to add) in general an angry dispu 
tant. Why, indeed, purely speculative inquiries 
should excite hot anger among men who ought 
to be rivals only in their eagerness to arrive at 
truth, isa question weil worthy the considera 
tion of moral philosophers. But tbat it is diffi 
cult indeed for any one to engage in these inqui- 
ries, and yet to preserve a pbilosophic calm, is 
proved to any one who wants proof by even a 
slight acquaintance with literature. That, how- 
ever, the dignified urbanity of a pbilosophic in- 
quirer can be maintained even by one engaged 
in investigating the early habits and institutions 
of mankind, is convincingly shown by the whole 
tenor of our author’s works. His writings are 
from their nature controversial, but never did 
any man preserve a tone less provocative of dis- 
pute. In this be is unhke the leading writers of 
our day. Sir James Stephen, Mr. Freeman, and 
Mr. Froude are as unlike each other as it is pos- 
sible for three men to be who are all persons of 
very marked individuality; yet they bave each 
this in common, that thev display throughout 
their writings atone of defiance and self-asser- 
tion. None of them would dream of avoiding a 
fight; each of them would perbaps go a little out 
of his way to seek a tight. The author of ‘ Early 
Law and Custom’ deals with opposition and 
with opponents in a manner quite foreign to any 
of these eminent intellectual athletes. He pro- 
vokes no combat; he states and expounds his 
views, and his very statement and exposition be- 
come their best defence. 

Nor is his calmness the apathetic indifference of 
a man who avoids discussion. He shows in 
every page he writes his knowledge that his 
theories may meet with legitimate and fair op- 
position, To the thinkers whose writings con- 
firny or extend bis own conclusions, such as Mr, 
Pullock or Sir Alfred Lyall, be gives a courteous 


welcome. To theorists such as Mr. Morgan or 
Mr. McLennan, who would undoubtedly have 
ranged themselves in opposition to many of bis 
views, he displays the courtesy of an opponent 
who acknowledges that be and bis critics are la- 
boring in the same field of inquiry and may 
learn much from one another. ‘ [think it use- 
ful to remark that the point at issue seems to me 
capable of being more simply stated than it usu 
ally is by these writers and tbeir followers.” 
This is the sort of gentle correction of state- 
ments to be treated with the utmost respect, by 
which Maine confutes by simple restatement the 
theories of ‘* those two most original inquirers,” 
McLennan and Morgan. He offers a sort of 
compromise to thinkers whom he refuses to re 
gard as in reality opponents. Tue whole tone of 
his language suggests that, though he is unwill- 
ing to ** take sides” with Morgan or with McLen 
nan, he accepts their views as partial solutions 
of problems that do not admit of any uniform 
answer, and meanwhile makes the tellivg if 
quiet remark that ‘ the physivlogical elements 
of the Faunly must always have been present,” 
and that ** the fact alleged (namely, that descent 
was at one time traced through the motber] is 
not a fact of human nature, but a fact of buman 
knowledge.” The conclusion, in sbort, to which 
the reader is inevitably conducted 1s that the 
language used by Morgan and Mclennan does 
‘** lead to a good deal of confusion of thought.” 
Their views are displaced ratber than confuted, 
and Sir Henry Maine’s readers are convinced 
not only of the soundness of his own theories, 
but aiso of the intellectual calmness which marks 
his judgment. 

The urbane critic achieves something more by 
his serenity than the mere avoidance of irritat 
ing friction against the self-love of rivals. He 
conciliates his readers. There is, no doubt, a 
certain charm in the knock down, cut-and-thrust 
style of controversy, but an author who treats 
bis opponents like fools whose errors deserve re- 
mworseless exposure, 18 almost certain to over- 
reach bis object. His blows are apt to fall on 
bis readers. His pupils are irritated, they take 
sides against their teacher, they at best look at 
him as one subject to the human frailties of pas 
sion or impstience. Maine avoids ail the disad 
vantages which in the long run detract from the 
reputation of the literary polemic. He soothes, 
be conciliates, be gains over his audience. They 
are charmed with their teacher's suavity, they 
trust a philosopher so firmwJy established in the 
truth that he cannot be ruffled by contradiction ; 
they above all admire a serenity of wisdom 
which seems somehow to belong as much to the 
intelligent reader himself as to bis instructor. 


THE TWO VAN ARTEVELDES. 
Two Episodes 
By 


James and Philip van Arteveld. 
in the History of the Fourteenth Century. 
James Hutton. Harper & Brothers. 1883. 

James and Philip van Artevelde. By W. J. 
Ashley, B.A., late Schclar of Balliol Coliege, 


Oxford. Being the Lotnian Prize Essay for 
1882. London and New York: Macmillan & 


Co. 1885. 

AFTER Froissart, the great chronicler of the time, 
the character and career of James van Artevelde 
have down to our time generally been described 
in the following manner. James (or Jacob), 
a native of Ghent, of Jow birth but great ability, 
acquired weaith as a brewer, and by the shrewd 
use of 1t, and still more by his fascinating elo- 
quence, won a leading influence over his fellow- 
citizeps Revolting against their feudal lord, 
the Count of Flanders, and bis over-lord, the 
King of France, they made bim the chief cap 
tuin uf their forces, Equally audacigus and sel 











fish, he surrounded himself with a body-guard 
of armed ruffians, proscribed the nobility, assas- 
sinated his opponents, and used the revenues of 
Ghent and her allies, the other great communes 
of Flanders, for his own gratification. He form- 
ed an alliance with Edward III. of England, 
drove the Count of Flanders into France, and 
induced the Flemings to acknowledge Edward 
as King of France; but when he formed the pro 
ject of making the Biack Prince Governor of 
Flanders, the people of Ghent rose against him, 
and he was slain in the summer of 1545 His 
son Philip, who, from the tranquil retirement of 
an obscure life, was, during the siege of the city 
by the younger Count in 1581, suddenly called to 
the captaincy by the acclamation of the guilds, 
and defeated and captured the Count, but in the 
following year succumbed and fe)l in the battle of 
Roosebeke, fighting against the French, has 
been depicted, after the same Froissart, as a 
man affected by the popularity and power so 
suddenly won, fond of pomp and magnificence, 
and aping the semblance of royalty. 

Even atter the patriotic historivgraphy of such 
Flemish writers of our own age as Voisin and 
Kervyn de Lettenbove had done justice to the 
higher aims and qualities of James van Arte- 
velde and bis son, and exploded many fables 
about them, English writers continued to repre 
sent them in the false light of medieval preju 
dices and anti-popular animosities. As early as 
1845 Mr. Hutton made an attempt to draw the 
attention of the English public to the incorrect 
ness of their conception of that period in Flemish 
history—a period specially interesting by reason 
of events connected with English conquests ; but his 
attempt was too feeble to achieve its object. He 
has now returned to bis old theme and task after 
an extensive study of Flemish history, and sup- 
ported by the great authonty of Lettenhove’s 
‘ Jacques d’Artevelde’ (1863) and 
Flandre’ (1874), and Vanderkindere’s * Siécle des 
Artevelde’? (1879). 

The purpose of his work is thus ‘* to place in 
their true hght, before English readers, the cha- 
racters and careers of two remarkable men, 
who, for the space of well-nigh six centuries, 
have been cruelly misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented ” He does, however, more than that— 
though not to the advantage of his sketches as 
pictures of interesting historical episodes. He 
tells the history of Flanders from the beginning 
of the Middle Ages down to the time of James 
van Artevelde, of the interval between James 
and Philip, and of the age following the latter, 
with considerable minuteness, and by so doing 
not only destroys the dramatic unity of the 
work, but fatigues his reader with unattractive 
details before introducing bis heroes. 

Mr. Hutton also labors under the disadvan 
tage of lacking sympathy with democracy, 
while vindicating two of its champions from im- 
putations upon their characters made by writers 
imbued with aristocratic prejudices. He sides 
with the Flemish communes and their leaders in 
their struggles with the Counts of Flanders and 
the Crown of France, and sees in James van Ar 
tevelde—instead of the self-seeking demagogue 
of the chroniclers—a patriotic defender of con 
stitutional freedom and an able statesman, who 
conceived the lofty ambition of founding a na 
tion through the close alhance of Brabant and 
Hainaut with Flanders, and with the aid of Eng- 
land: but he shows very little inclination to ad 
mire, with Motley, “ the violeut little common 
wealths,” with their frequent popular commo- 
tiorns—especiaily if contrasted not with despot- 
isms, but with states in which a powerful here 
ditary aristocracy stood between the 
and the people. His tableau of public and pri 
vate life in the industrial and commercial 
of Flauders iu the fourteenth ceutury—of the 
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galling and stupid oppression constantly practis 
ed by the guilds on the laboring classes, of the 
reckless cruelty with which the commonwealths 
jastised the 


unprivileged, of the 


waged wars against each other or ct 
insubcrdination of the 
bloody feuds of rival corporations, of such 





gratitude to ward eminent citiz 
tragic end of the elder Van 
vulgar extravagance of the rich, an 





stilious ignorance and laxity of morals 
pervaded all classes 
to the student of mediaval! 
ture of life in the mx states 


of the same period could possibly bye A mild 


is as dismal and distressing 
history as any pu 
marchic -aristocratl 
kind of historical pessimism, which manifests it 
self even in forebodings of an evil dem 
future, breathes through the whole book 
if correct in his shadows, the 
ly be reproached with scarcely alludi 
of the 
brigbt through the workings of 
nascent 


able review time, to all that wus th 


art, civil communion, and religious 


benevolence, And with al! bis zeal in the d 
fence of his two heroes, Mr. Hutton is not 
toward their defects either. Of the younger of 
them, whom even bis detractors depict as just 
and equitable, eloquent and courageous, | 
“Philip van Arteveld was great neither as a 


Whatever vreat 
tly throug! 


general nor as a statesman 
im, chi 
birth.” Of 
position the following extract will suffice t 


ness be hud was thrust upon h 


the accident of his James and his 


pre 
sent the principal features 


“The weavers were the most numerous and 
powerful of all the craft-guilds, and are believed 
to have been about 40,000 g at the period 
under notice. Verbaps as a counter 
poise to the weavers, Van Arteveld labored t 


stror 


improve the position of the minor crafts, and 
caused his pame to be entered on the register of 
the brewers—which may very likely have ocigt 


nated the rumor that be was a brewer [and of 
low birth]. No sooner was he adt 
into the brewers’ zguila than be was chosen their 
deken, er dovyen, and then by cou ! 
tha tiftv-two minor crafts elected him sourerat 
en deken. In this capacity be appears to bave 
been entitled to a body-guard of eerd ol 
gers, or sword bearers, clothed in red, with stry 
ed sleeves, Jan 


mon ms 





es van Arteveld was by 
no means a dictator or an autocrat Whatever 
power be exercised, it Was through the free 
choice of bis fellow ctizens ey" Iu LH be 
bad tendered tbe resignation of his post as / 


man, and he was re: 
mer colleagues. 


ected with touree 


He Was pneitber a usu 


f his for 


rperhera 


revolutionist The real charge to be ince 
against his policy is based on its civic selfishness 
and commerce! narrowness f vis H 
thought less of Flanders than of Ghent, and less 








of Gbept than of the prosperity of the w l 
manufactures He would not bave besitated t 
slay witd bis own hand a respects inaustr : 
fellow-country man if he presuu to work a 
loom without belonging to the ‘ sx 

one of the * gocd towns* Nor w he ave 
scrupled to raze to the cround any fow rt 

let that encroached upon the charters granted & 
Bruges, Ghent, and Ypres. 

Mr. Ashlev’s book on the Arteveldes differs 
plan and execution from Mr. Hutton’s. It isa 
most closely limited to its sut ts. as stated 
the title. Though considering the history of the 
Arteveldes in its relation to the general deve 
ment of the Flemish towns, it does not attempt 
a history of Flanders. The introductory parts 
are brief, and even the condition of the Flemuis 
commonwealths in the fourteenth century, in 


which the heroes 








—the author modestly alls it essa s ch 
more exhaustive than the other. The general 
view taken of the two leaders of the Gautois and 
of the circumstances under which they were 


called ti 
autborities, is nearly the same in both 


But Mr. Asblevy analyzes tl national, feudal, 





lead, being mainiy 


apd municipal points involved 
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Writing f i} h pul and pare 
i i n to give  . le-t k I t 
M. Ches au has sudd vy in f 1 int i 
place of portance for the | ish art-w +l 
by the. ent t Int f Mr. Ruskin 
v! fter bis usua adictory r. 2 
g told us that! bakes n stakes ters 
{ al ism ended M, ¢ neau i 1 
wl k ws ! than } f t (where ! 
btedly rrect), and that where they differ 
e is wrong and M. Chesneau richt And 
though the opinion of Mr. Ruskin on matters of 
practica letail or individual works of art i f 
1 real value, and is every day, even in Kung 
land. losing more and more of that ecclesiastical 
sanction which it has so long enjoyed, there 
mains to him a considerable congregation of 


faithful, and his influence on the literary side of 


art has been far too great in this generation for 


what he may say on any point in msthetir 


to attract serious attention from a 


public 
: 
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nous critique on English painting which has yet 
seen the light. If itis marked by two decided 
defects, perhaps imposed on him by the guide- 
book nature of his essay—viz., a too great and 
too evident condescension to the English point 
of view, and a want of perspective in his com 
parative estimates of the artists, so that in his 
résume the litthke men are out of all due relation 
magnified, when often they are not worthy of 
mention more than some who are entirely omit- 
ted—uat 
contrast to the accepted English criticism, and 


least the general views offer a singular 
ought to teach the dabblers in praise and dis 
praise that there is such a thing as positive 
knowledge in criticism, and that it is not enough 
tuskin in his dogmaticalness and rhetoric 
to pass for an art critic. If English painting is 
not art, English criticism is not esthetic ; and 
this M. Chesneau may show even to men like 
Mr. Gosse, Mr. Comyns Carr, and Mr. Monk 
But there is little danger that they will 
profit much by M. Chesneau, for though opinions 


to ape 


house. 


are glib and the public ignorant, it is safer to 
give, after their way, their opinions, than, after 
his, to give their reasons for them. 

M. Chesneau deals in first principles, and bis 
opening inquiry is, ** Is there an English school ?” 
and his reply is by so much the most important 
factor in his general review that it is worth 
quotation entire 


“If we hold to the strict sense of the word 
‘school,’ it applies very imperfectly to the move 
ment of painting in England. In fact, it serves 
generally to designate an ensemble of traditions 
and processes, a technical system, a particular 
taste in design, a feeling for color equally pecu 
liar, aiding in the expression of a common ideal 
followed by the artists of a given nation ina 
given epoch. In this sense there is a Flemish 
school, a Dutch school, a Spanish school, diffe 
rent schools in Italy, a French school, but there 
is no English school, There 1s no English school, 
for what is made clear by the study of painting 
in England 1s precisely the absence of all com- 
mon tradition : it is the absolute independence 
and, so tospeak, isolation of every painter.” 


That this is true is rather a matter of pride to 
the Englishmen who affect art; the individuality 
and isolation of their painters being accepted as 
qualities in the best sense of the term, because 
they do not understand that art is collective, 
and is expressed by a development of tradition 
and a and experiences 
through which the expression of the common 
ideal or ideals is finally attained, and not at all 
what the standard English critic and amateur 
take it for—a peculiar way of regarding nature, 
or a special manner in imitating her facts. 
English painting, with some few salient excep- 
art, but naturalism—neither the 
search for an ideal nor the expression of an 
emotion, but the gratification of a love of na- 
ture’s facts. The most faithful representation 
of nature, po matter how complete in its, faith 
fulness, is not necessarily art—is, indeed, almost 
certainly not art at all, but a form of science. 
Nature is merely the nurse of art at her very 
best. This is the error of the English as a peo- 
ple, and the explanation of their love for and 
success in landscape. 

Up to a certain point, M. Chesneau follows 
the merits of English painting with judicial 
acumen, if showing at times a leniency which is 
more flattering to the English than useful to the 
audience to which the ‘‘ Bibliothéque de Ven- 
Beaux-Arts” addresses itself. 
That he fails to rise to the few exceptional 
attainments of individual English painters— 
‘rurner, Rossetti, and Blake, notably—is because 
in the essence of French art-culture there is a 
decorum and discipline which does not accept 
the work of such visionaries, as they seem to the 
Ecole Beaux-Arts and its world. To the 
purely plastic qualities of painting the author 


suite of discoveries 


tions, is not 


seignement des 


des 


does complete relative justice, tempered by quite | any more than were, with all their great preten- 


sufficient indulgence; and when it is question of 
Sir Joshua, Gainsborough, Hogarth, Wilkie, etc., 
he is frankly appreciative. Of Hogarth he sums 
up the qualities as follows : 


** Anglo-Saxon in all the force of the term, 
sternly faithful to the spirit of bis race, Hogarth 
did not understand, and in good faith despised, 
that which we call style, the traditions of 
masters, Art as expression or pictorial realiza 
tion (réalisation figurée) of the Ideal. Drawing, 
color, composition are for him a dead letter— 
words without sense so long as they do not serve 
to express, firstly an idea, and secondarily an 
idea useful with moral tendencies, easily appli- 
cable and intelligible to all the world, from the 

veer of England to the lowest sailor in her ports. 
fe had no feeling, therefore, for Art. 3 
In a word, he was not an artist; he was, and 
was never anything otber than, a moralist.” 


The comparison between Reynolds and Gains- 
borough is an excellent piece of criticism ; there 
is nothing better in the book, and nothing better 
has been said of those true artists. Of the for 
mer’s ‘“‘Nelly O’Brien” he gives a charming 
critical description, concluding : 


“This masterpiece of Reynolds, which is his 
greatest title to glory, could only be produced 
by the brush of an artist who bad seen and 
studied everything at the north as well as at the 
south—all the sublime realizations of the masters 
in every country where the Genius of Art has 
set his divine feet. Everything in this admira 
ble picture belongs to Gavacite, or rather he 
made his own on that day the elements which 
he bad borrowed on his travels, from Leonardo 
da Vinci, from Correggio, from Velasquez, and 
from Kembrandt. 

“It is by the employment of consummate 
science, trained to all processes, that Reynolds 
obtains in his portraits such piquant effects. He 
forged for his own use an arsenal of weapons, a 
collection of rules and processes solidly proven 
(this sentence shows that M. Chesneau’s study of 
Reynolds's works is incomplete, for many are in 
a deplorable state—almost faded from view}, 
collected and chosen in attentive study of the 
masters. He must have so much shadow and so 
much light ; he avoids systematically such and 
such tones, and, by the extreme cleverness of his 
execution, he succeeds well in hiding this dreary 
forethought (préoccupation aride). 

‘‘Gainsborough, on the contrary, places him- 
self before his model as before nature. The 
model furnishes bim for every new work with 
new elements of the picturesque. He sees with 
his own eyes those demi-tints, those reflections 
which Reynolds planned for. Guided by an ele- 
vation natural to him, by the surest instinctive 
taste, he does not fall, though always sincere, 
into the trivialities of Hogarth, who was equally 
sincere, but in another way. Hogarth exagge- 
rates the ugliness of the type to show it off bet- 
ter ; hence all his portraits, according to what 
we learn from contemporary witnesses, have a 
striking resemblance, but exaggerated, anti- 
pathetic, and at least vulgar. Gainsborough 


imbibes especially the noble and pure impres- | 


sions of the personage before him, and, without 
deceit, he gives to every work of his pencil a 
special character of ideal gravity as well as free- 
dom. He keeps as far from the learned affecta- 
tions of Reynolds as from the naive brutality of 
Hogarth—he is by nature true.” 


We have space for but a few extracts from 
special criticism, to show the author’s general 
current of thought : 


‘What other schools call high art ( peinture 
de style), historical painting, bas only had in 
England miserable representatives—certain un- 
fortunates have dared the struggle bravely, but 
have utterly failed, and left but painful proofs 
of their courageous efforts. It is a sad series of 
bad daubs, without taste, without color, and 
scarcely composed.” 

“And if Hogarth is scarcely a painter, Wilkie 
is scarcely more so. The pictures of Wilkie, 
even in his best time, are marked by a great 
dryness, extreme weakness of handling, and no 
sentiment of the artistic wealth of nature. It 
would seem that these two artists saw with their 
brains, and not with their eyes.” 

‘It is with Landseer’s compositions as with 
those of John Martin and many other English 
painters ; it is better to look at their engravings 
and avoid their painting, under penalty of irre- 
mediable disillusion. . . . Sir Edwin, then, 
is not, in the severe sense of the word, a painter 


sions, Benjamin West, Hilton, and two or three 
other painters of whom we must speak.” 

‘* The English painters have finally discovered 
this pictorial :mpotence in their elders, but they 
seem to have considered it due not to a vice in- 
herent in the national temperament, but to 4 
technical mistake—a mistake too long accepted 
in arranging the palette. Struck as we are to- 
day by the fatiguing monotony of neutral tints, 
they have wisbed to try the other extreme, seek 
new processes, and, in their horror of bitumen, 
given themselves up to a veritable orgie of 
colors. In the English galleries (Exhibi- 
tions of 1855 and 1867) a blinding cacography, 
a chaos of stupefying colors—not a tint; every- 
where crude tones placed side by side, with a 
barbarism without example : blues and greens, 
viclets and*yellows, red and rose, placed at ran- 
dom generally ; a face scarred, cut into two 
equal parts, one violet, the other straw-yellow, 
or a redearth and a green rock. Certainlv there 
were fine exceptions. But where the French 
painter, however trivial, becomes at once serious, 
when the artist is before his easel, it would seem 
that the young English painters of this epoch, if 
they were not insane, became so, and put in 
their pictures all the madness which had troubled 
their lives : they doubtless believed painting a 
safety-valve for reason.” 


The conclusion of M. Chesneau’s judgment of 
the pre-Raphaelite school must content us : “ We 
must decide if the r6le of the painter consists in 
showing us the anatomy of life—that is to say, 
death—or the aspect of life. The question thus 
posed, there is no possible hesitation—we must 
pronounce against the pre-Raphaelites.” 

The endorsement of our author by Ruskin 
must be taken as one of those opinions he reserves 
the right to reverse when he pleases, upon the 
alternative of nullifying a great part of his 
own teaching. We prefer that the latter alter 
native should obtain. 


‘** Every plant,’ says Mr. Ruskin [we retrans- 
late our author’s translation, not having Rus- 
kin’s book at hand], ‘every flower of the field 
has its distinct and perfect beauty : it has its 
habitat, its expression, its particular function, 
and the highest art is that which seizes the 
specific character, which develops and illustrates 
it, and gives it its proper place in the ensemble 
of the landscape, and, by so doing, exalts and 
renders more intense the great impression which 
the picture is intended to excite.’ Admirable 
theory, if the application did not destroy its 
value. . r. Ruskin attributes pictorial 
virtues to this truth to detail, studied with 
rigorously scientific exactitude, which do not 
belong to it. He seems to me to be in precise 
contradiction to the evidence given by the facts, 


| when he affirms that this truth of detail is sufti- 


cient and necessary to obtain that ‘simple, seri- 
ous, and harmonious character which distin- 
guishes the effect of unity of nature’s views.’ I 
insist with great regret, but it is precisely the 
contrary which happens with the pre-Raphael- 
ites.” 

There is in this book too much evident refer- 
ence to another public than that the author 
openly addresses, and too great a deference to 
Mr. Ruskin in exposing the differences between 
them. The general good seems to demand as 
great a freedom‘in dealing with the living critic 
as with the dead painters. So far as artistic cul- 


| ture and common-sense art go, M. Chesneau 
| seems safe and comprehensive ; where he fails is 
| when art rises above the common sense to an 


uncommon attainment of individuality and a 
position which cannot be measured by the con- 
ventional standards. As to the three greatest 
(as well as most individual) of the English paint- 
ers—Turner, Blake, and Rossetti—the author is 
lost. Like Ruskin, he may not underestimate 
them, but he misestimates them alike. The 
highest claim to greatness of none of these seems 
ever to have appeared either to Ruskin or Ches 
neau. 


Martin Luther’s Leben und Wirken. Von Gus- 
tav Plitt und E. F. Petersen. Leipzig. New 
York ; B. Westermann & Co, 1883. 

On the 10th of November of the present year oe- 

curs the four hundredth anniversary of Luther's 
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“ 
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birth. The Protestant world, divided on a mul- 
titude of inferior questions, will be united in 
rendering honor to the man who, more than any 
other, gave to the religious movement of the six- 
teenth century the form which it needed to in- 
sure its success. Already numerous sigus of a 
newly-awakened interest in the great reformer 
have appeared. The little book before us, begun 
by Professor Plitt, of Erlangen, and continued, 
after his death, by his pupil and friend, Pastor 
Petersen, in Liibeck, will remain a worthy con 
tribution to the memorial literature of the occa 
sion. Recent investigations have added much 
to the stock of information about Luther's life 
and activity. The result of these investigations 
has appeared in Julius Késtlin’s ‘ Life and Writ 
ings of Luther,’ and it is upon that work that at 
least the contribution of Doctor Petersen to the 
present volume is avowedly based. 

The purpose kept in view by Plitt was to pre 
sent, inaform suited to the understanding of 
the whole German people, learned and unlearned, 
the work of Luther as a reformer ; to show him 
as the devout believer, the cautious doubter, the 
obstinate dogmatist, and finally the skilful or 
ganizer of a new ecclesiastical system. This 
purpose has been ably fulfilled. Our store of 
knowledge will not be materially increased, but 
our picture of the reform will be rendered 
clearer and more lasting by the reading of these 
pages. This will be especially true in regard to 
the many contradictions of temperament and 
intellectual character which appear in Luther's 
life, and which have served to obscure his figure 
in the minds of succeeding generations. Seldom 
has a character lent itself more readily to every 
form of misrepresentation. The Catholic writ- 
ers, who represent Luther as a loud and often 
foul mouthed demagogue, bent upon overturning 
the whole existing order of things, can find au- 
thority enough for their opinion. He may 
truthfully be represented as the fearless advo- 
cate of religious liberty, and as the timid, time- 
serving opponent of every form of individual 
freedom. We may think of him as the genial, 
whole-souled, affectionate husband, father, and 
friend, or as the passionate, bitter, and unfor- 
giving enemy. It has been wisely said of bim 
that he was courageous in character, but timid 
in intellect. If his mind could have followed 
where the dauntless heroism of his nature seemed 
always to be leading him, he might have ap 
peared more consistent, more like our own ideal 
of what a reformer ought to be; but the Ger 
man Reformation would never have gained the 
ground it did, and probably Luther would have 
found his place in history by the side of Karl- 
stadt and Miinzer, instead of towering above 
them as he now like a giant above 
pigmies. 

The volume before us is no fulsome eulogy. 
Its tone is historical throughout ; it presents the 
man with all his contradictions, leaving the 
reader to form from these many-sided reflections 
his own image of the central figure. For this 
service the authors deserve our thanks. Among 
Protestants the most usual impression of Luther 
is probably that of a restless seeker after im- 
provement. We may fancy him, perbaps, to 
have been like some of our own modern profes 
sional reformers, men with a bee in their bon- 
nets, which they are chasing for dear life with- 
out regard to other interests. The true Luther, 
however, as here presented, was as far as possi 
ble removed from this type of man. He was by 
nature conservative, and it was only through 
the force of a terrible struggle with bimsejf that 
he was brought into action. Thus it was that 
all through his career he found himself bitterly 
opposed to all those other leaders of the religious 
movement whose primary object was the re 
formation of outward evils in the Church. Let 
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one read here the story of the conference with 
Zwingli at Marburg, where Luther wrote with 
chalk upon the table, ‘* This is my body”; and, 
in place of all 
ments of his opponent, simply pointed to these 
words, and refused to budge fr 
untenable ground he 
this the very 


yet there is a deeper significance 


auswer to the irresistible arg 


m th 

occupied, One mi 
f obstina 
undern 
Luther refused to deal with the Swiss Reformers, 


extravagance 





not because they denied the trans- or conusub 
but 


pressed it, ‘these men are of another spirit 


stantiation, because, as he elsewhere ex 


They took another point of departure, and 
their methods were other than his. We 
read of these reformatory movements spring 
ing up spontaneously ali over Europe, and 


we must regret that they could not have been 
united into an opposition which, humanly speak 


ing, must have been irresistible To Luther, 


however, alliance with men 


a 


of another spirit ” 
and 
it was this fine perception of difference In spirit 


would have been treason to his own cause, 
which saved LuthbertoGermany, and gave him bis 
far-reachipg influence as the one man who coul 
not waver, who overlooked all considerations 
when the purity of the new faith he bad declared 
was endangered, We 


might multiply iilustra 


tions of this same dogged persistence in what 
he believed to be right 

This httle volume holds thus a unique place in 
Luther literature, combining as it does a popu 
lar style with a true scholarly method, and ina 
compass Which does not alarm even the most 
-areless reader. 
after the Cranach portrait is in strikiog coutrast 
to the otherwise elegant appearance of the work 
There ought to be in English either a translation 


of this or a work occupying a sinular place 


A very poor woo leut of Luther 


Brook Farm to Cedar Mountain in the Wa f 
the Rebellion—1S861-62 A 
largement (from the latest and most authent) 


Revision and En 
sources) of Papers numbered 1, 2, and % 
tled ‘ A History of the Second Massachusetts 
Regiment,’ and the * Second 
Regiment and Stonewall Jackson.’ 
H. Gordon, Brevet 


Massachusetts 
By George 


= 


Major General, U. Ss. V 


U.S. A., ete. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Co, 1883, 
GENERAL GORDON has done the public a real 


service in publishing this volume. It is made 
up of papers written for the annual gatherings 
of the officers of his regiment: it was suited t 
the ears of those who on these partly cheerful and 
partly pensive occasions are eager to recall the 


mirtbful and the serious incidents of their mili 





tary service, but whose thoroughly truthful 
appreciation of each other would never ¢ 
rate any exaggeration of statement or any 


simulated feeling. Hence we have : 


picture of the real life of one of our very best 
volunteer regiments as it 
have the story of its first 
let us say at once that the story is told very 
welL 


fropi ove mood 


is Dossibl get 


years expenence, and 


General Gordon writes easily: be 


to another very naturally 


has the power of saying strong things; be is 
also a pice sense of bumor. His narrative is 
animated: the details never becor tedious 
and, owing tothe fact before p t 
the chapters were all prepared for the officers of 
the regiment, the reader ts almost ma to f 
that be too is ip some sense a comrade in this! 
ble reginent, whose organization and early 
achievements are bere related 

The Second Massachusetts Infantry was as 
much hke 9 re tnent of regulars as if Was poss 
ble for a volunteer rezi‘nent to be. Its t 
Gordon) and | tecent nel (Andrews) wexe 
graduates of the Miliary Acacemy,; both were 





excellent liers I \ ined w the mn 
Fa) nto tt sa brigude f that Y 
vear from tl siya tt rn t, and 
they « tributed ul v t ts 1 
trustworthy character steadiness, gallants 
lisciplin Ther Lint I fore 
relating to this sult f disciy The read 
er will tind how Gover r Andrew tried f 
Colonel Gord tor ace tt swt had tx 
for some breaches good ' it 
resign, how t t tf necessary for 
liers in the field aroused i und hard 
feelings in neght re ts. And it w 
also be seen "\ | ely x ‘ 
t ! 1 - i t ally { 
ed, and what a st i ! 
body of men t x ‘ 
Nowhere is t unt t f 
tary discipl t rated w 
such caref, es asin G eral ds | st tory 
of bis own regiment 
ri Ss; nd were, f t Intel i 1 
the disast isatfair of Ba Biutt 
giment came ul k anV of s st af ! 
fight was ov vad ira ves 
a Vivid pict {ft i ‘ tt 
tt lav aft tt t a { 
pains tow i l \ 
the wl iffa } 1 | 
anuvwl { ‘ 
the a ‘ow 1 ‘ i 
was at Frock s, Marvia ‘ va ‘ 
When tl spring ALD p Na “ i, t 
ment, beang in Banks's ww S41 tier 
per’s Ferry, and plaved a very promiagent part 
in the advance and retreat of that ! tl 
spring of IN The des tions 1 t 
march to Winchester, whe pur iby S 
wall Jackson, the galla tnear K 
town, the brave t t { stand i i Win 
ct te i uli Very f vd nad 
t e, we think, th t vy ft 
the book 
l he stmt 9 f 1s hav Ie 
recalled to Riet i t os aga ‘ 
d the valley t She i and tt 
nains of Banks's sow i ited t 
the Army of Virgima ler t ‘ and of 
General I ye The S i Reg ent had n 
as vet, suffered to any great extent Was now 
great experience 1 
i a lost unnecessary 
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. learly the ma was 
mortalivy we led and a pr five officers 
were hilled, seven wounded, of whom two wer 

risoners, besides e unw led officer taken 
prisoner; thirty five per cent. of the regiment 
Wer>k t t 1, “ led i i 1ISSII this loss 
has f Inst ften t n equalled by the regi 
ments, the Sex i, we believ equalled it at 
Gett vsburg but tl fecling f the need 
lessness of the sacrifice, wh wns so strong 
at the time, is well brought it in General 
(y j is} ives 
A single w i I Chis narrative is valua 
ble as showing ver fairly and impartially the 
gehts and shadows of a seldier’s life in time of 
war. and tre lou riainties of that 
roval game N ne can read it and retain 
\ hf ardor forthe battle fleld. 
t it st s what an admirable school war ia 
inv of the manher virtues—for self-denial, 
iifastness, hopefulness, courage, and, In fine, 
for vot I itv, Whose claims, preseuted as 
t! are to a Soldier, in a concrete and inevita 
ble shape, can be perhaps less easily evaded than 
the more general appeals made to peaceful and 
I ire loving bumanity 
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COMPILING a text-book of science is a very sim 
ple matter, and implies merely a moderate 
amount of industry and access to a fair library. 
What need is there, then, for the enormous num 
ber of such books which is published every year, 
and why do nearly all of them take their places 
on the shelves of unused volumes almost or quite 
as quickly as commonplace novels ¢ How is it, 
on the other hand, that the appearance of certain 
text-books is hailed in scientific circles as an 
event, and that references to them, decades after 
their appearance, are always treated with re- 
spect ? It is because the purpose of scientific in- 
struction is to teach not mere information, valu- 
able only as a possession, or, as children say, 
‘to have,” but to impart the power of applying 
the knowledge obtained in new combinations 
and under other conditions than those set forth. 
If an author or a teacher cannot apply the prin- 
ciples of science, if he has no practice in solving 
the problems which nature presents—in short, if 
he is not himself an investigator--he cannot 
vitalize his teachings or impart anything better 
than barren information. One cannot learn to 
read either the primer or the geological record 
from a schoolmaster who has never deciphered 
a single sentence for himself. 

Mr. Geikie is not a mere man of learning, but 
a very successful original thinker ; he is also en- 
dowed with excellent judgment in the fields in 
which his special work has not lain, and he pos- 
sesses in a high degree the literary faculty. 
This happy union of qualifications has enabled 
him to write a text-book which marks an era in 
British science, as did Lyell’s fifty years ago. 
It is almost impossible to avoid a comparison 
between the books, and not to dwell on the ad- 
vance in science marked by the difference be- 
tween them. Lyell wrote at a time when geolo- 
gical fancy, stimulated by some astounding 
developments as to the forces which had mould- 
ed the earth’s surface, and the vastness of the 
lapses of time which must have preceded the his- 
torical period, had run riot, and no theory of 
tremendous physical revolutions which could be 
suggested was too absurd to meet acceptance. 
Lyell wrote in the interest of moderation, and 
pointed out that action such as can be traced at 
the present day was sufficient, if long enough 
continued, to account for geological 
changes for which the aid of violent catas 
trophes had been invoked. In some respects he 
went too far; but bis followers naturally outdid 
him, and adopted a doctrine of uniformitarian- 
ism so rigid as to preclude their acknowledging 
that any changes more violent than those now 
going on, or any changes of a different nature, 
had ever occurred. Thus wild speculation was 
succeeded by a bigoted conservatism scarcely 
less harmful to progress. 

The Eng’ish school of extreme uniformitarians 
is not yet extinct ; but it isa most significant 
fact that neither uniformity nor catastrophe 
finds a placa in Mr. Geikie’s index, while in the 
body of the work each phenomenon as it comes 


many 


up for discussion is considered upon its own 
merits, without any evidence of a preconception 
based upon the historical record. He concedes 
that physical revolutions which brought about 
breaks in the continuity of the chain of being 
sometimes extended over a whole zodlogical 
province, though more frequently over a minor 
region; and he was entirely convinced, while in 
this country, of the validity of the observations 
and reasoning by which geologists in America 
were led to believe that immense areas have sud- 
denly been flooded with lava, not from volcanic 
cones, but from gaping fissures in the earth’s 
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As the intellectual descendants of those 
whom Lyell opposed have long since abandoned 
the idea of the simultaneous annihilation of life 
over the whole world, uniformitarians, as repre- 
sented by Mr. Geikie, and catastrophists of the 
modern now meet half-way, and the 
question between them has disappeared, like the 
controversy which preceded it between the nep- 
tunists and the plutonists. There is, it is true, a 
fascination about Lyell’s ‘ Principles’ which Mr. 
Geikie’s text-book does not possess; but this 
arises from the fact that Lyell wrote under the 
inspiration of a great idea, and, though it led 
him too far, it nevertheless gave a coherency to 
his disquisitions which no impartial exposition 
of the present condition of geological science 
could have. Not that this text-book is dull read- 
ing ; on the contrary, the development of the 
subject is so good and the language so clear that 
one is always tempted to read a few pages fur- 
ther than he had intended. 

American geologists cannot but be pleased 
with the recognition their work receives at Mr. 
Geikie’s bands. Much geological matter bas 
been published in this country which any spe- 
cialist must recognize as trash, and many of the 
geological features of the Far West are so 
astounding in their character that, even in the 
absence of prejudice, it is difficult to credit with- 
out seeing them. The result has been that Ame- 
rican memoirs were looked upon in Europe with 
suspicion, but Mr. Geikie recognizes the large 
amount of capital work which has been done, 
and draws his illustrations largely from this 
country. Indeed, his frontispiece is a copy of 


crust. 


school 


one of Mr. W. H. Holmes’s wonderfully striking | 
and admirably accurate drawings of the Grand | 


Cajion of the Colorado. ‘One important volume, 


however, the ‘ Descriptive Geology ’ of the For- | 


tieth Parallel Survey, seems to have escaped his 
notice. 


Neither has Mr. Geikie exhibited the too usual | 
| the history of Aragon from 1104 to 1213, which, 


aversion of British scientific men toward going 
to the Continent for material, as he shows espe 
cially in his discussion of rocks. The study of 
rocks under the microscope began in England, 
but the Germans and French have pursued the 
subject with far more energy and with great 
and it is to the publications of Messrs. 
Rosenbusch, Zirkel, Fouqué, and Michel-Lévy 
that Mr. Geikie usually appeals as authorities on 
this subject, while adding independent matter of 
his own. 

As a proof of the growing specialism in geo- 
logy, it is worth while to mention the compara- 
tively small space which historical] and palzon- 
tological geology occupies in this work—less 
than one-third of the whole—while in the text- 
books of twenty years ago structural and dyna- 
mical geology, lithology, etc., were always 
greatly subordinated. Meantime, paleontology 
has become so vast a science that those who em- 
brace it cannot pursue the other branches, while 
the general geologist is fain to leave the discus- 
sion of fossils to specialists. 

It is not to be expected that any other geolo- 
gist should agree with Mr. Geikie upon all the 
subjects treated in this book, or, in other words, 
on every geological question ; but our author 
does not arouse the antagonism of those who 
differ from him, because he is not dogmatic. 
Many writers on geology seem to wish to convey 
the impression that theirown views are the only 
reasonable ones, and that those who do not share 
them are either ignorant or incompetent ; but 
this text. book, while stating conclusions as defi- 
nitely as the condition of the science warrants, 
points out the uncertainty of many of them, and 
is full of suggestions as to what is yet to be 
learned, and how it may be approached. In 
short, it is a candid and suggestive book as well 
as a sound one. 


success ; 


The Chronicle of James I., King of Aragon, 
surnamed the Conqueror. (Written by him 
self.) Translated from the Catalan by the late 
John Forster, Esq., M.P. With an Historica) 
Introduction, Notes, Appendix, Glossary, and 
General Index, by Pascual de Gayangos. 
London: Chapman & Hall; New York: Scrib- 
ner & Welford. 1883. 2 vols., paged continu 
ously. Pp. xxxii.-726. 


Mr. Forster and Sefior de Gayangos have 
earned the gratitude of all who do not read 
Spanish by placing within their reach one of the 
most remarkable historical productions of the 
Middle Ages. The translation was begun by 
Mr. Forster nearly eight years ago, and was 
completed, except a few chapters at the end, 
when his sudden death occurred, on the 7th of 
January, 1878. Sefior de Gayangos, who had 
given him constant aid in the solution of such 
questions as demanded an especial knowledge of 
Spanish history and literature, then took the 
work in hand, and at last, after unavoidable de 
lays, the ‘Chronicle’ has appeared in English. 
The editor seems to have printed the text very 
nearly as the translator left it, and portions of it 
are consequently very rough ; but, with this ex- 
ception, the book is readable throughout. The 
treaty or ‘‘capitulation” containing the terms 
of the surrender of Valencia, a table of contents, 
and a list of *‘ vocables obscurs” have been omit- 
ted. The editor has inserted an excellent glos 
sary of his own in place of the last, and the text 
of the ‘‘ capitulation ” may be found in the Spa- 
nish translation. 

No one is better fitted to edit such a book than 
Sefior de Gayangos, the translator of Al-Ma 
kani’s ‘Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain,’ and 
the author, editor, or translator of many other 
very valuable works on kindred subjects. The 
first of his contributions to the present volume 
is the introduction, containing a brief sketch of 


supplemented by the appendices ‘‘On the Mili 
tary Orders of the Temple and the Hospital of 
St. John of Jerusalem”; on the ‘‘ Civil and Mili 
tary Coustitution” (of Aragon and Catalonia) ; 
and on the Moors in Majorca, Valencia, and 


| Murcia, gives one a very good idea of the politi 
| cal condition of the Spanish peninsula and the 


Balearic Islands at the beginning of James’s 
reign. There the historical sketch stops, and, as 
the chronicler is very chary of dates, and as 
those given in the notes are often strangely con 
tradictory of one another, it is not always easy 
to follow the course of the narrative. A short 
estimate of James’s character, a brief analysis 
of the ‘Chronicle,’ and a discussion of its author- 
ship, complete the introduction. The translator 
and the editor adhere to the opinion, now almost 


| universal in Spain, that the ‘ Chronicle’ was the 


work of the King, and, in accordance with a 
memorandum left by Mr. Forster, the words 
‘* written by himself ” appear on the title-page. 
As to the notes, many show great learning, 
but a large number are mere repetitions of for- 
mer statements, and not a few are positively 
incorrect. As an example of this latter defect, 
take the second note to page 458, which says : 
‘In 1179 a treaty had been concluded between 
Ferdinand of Castile and James of Aragon.” 
Now, James was born on either the Ist (note to 
page 10) or on the 2d (note to page xxiv.) of 
February, 1208; while, according to the last 
paragraph of “ Appendix H.,” a treaty was made 
between “ his [James’s] own father and Ferdi- 
nand of Castile.” James’s father was Pedro IL, 
who reigned in the years 1196-1213, during which 
period no Ferdinand ruled in Castile. In fact, 
from any information contained in these two 
volumes, it seems impossible to discover when 
or by whom the treaty described in these ex- 
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Aug. 23, 1883 


tracts was concluded. The same want of care 
is very noticeable in the index, as, for instance, 
under Alfonso X. (of Castile) we find ‘‘his 
daughter married to James, 225,” on which page 
of the ‘Chronicle’ the author mentions his own 
marriage with Yolande, daughter of Andrew 
Il., King of Hungary, while Alfonso X. (of 
Castile) married James’s daughter Yolande, or 
Violante, as the Spanish chroniclers call ber. 
Innumerable errors of this nature, and an entire 
lack of system in the spelling of the names of 
persons and places, make the book difficult to 
use. 

But these are subordinate matters, and, al- 
though very annoying, do not materially impair 
the value of the work. The ‘Chronicle’ is really 
an autobiography of James, or En Jacme, as be 
was christened (who is called Jayme by Mun- 
taner, Jakmish by Al-Makani, Gaycum by 
Condé, and “King Jacob” by Woolsey in his 
‘International Law’), and the story is told ina 
manly and grapbic way that is perfectly charm- 
ing. The vicissitudes of the King’s early life 
taught him a shrewdness which one does not 
generally associate with the times of chivalry. 
Thus, during the expedition to Majorca, he said : 
‘*Barons, horses are of great value in this coun- 
try ; each of us has but one, and one is worth 
twenty Saracens. I will show you how to kill 
this one [a dismounted Saracen knight]: Let us 
surround him; when he thrusts at one of us with 
his lance let another strike bim in the back 
and send him down, so he will burt no one.” 
And in after years he writes: “I would not 
treat with them [certain men of Nules, in Va- 
lencia) till they were well warmed with meat 


and wine "—a passage which, corroborated as it | 


is by others, shows that the Mohammedans of 
Valencia were not strict observers of the Koran. 
Another side of James’s character is shown in 
the pretty story of the swallow ‘* that had made 
her nest by the roundel on wy tent, so I ordered 
the men not to take it down till the swallow had 
taken flight with her young ones, as she had 
come trusting in my protection.” 

James’s nature was essentially warlike, and he 
believed that wars and good deeds were synony- 
mous, as is shown by the following extract, 
which is remarkable in many respects. He is 
addressing the King of Navarre, and thus be- 
gins : 

‘‘ Well do you know, King, that when the hour 
of death comes we kings take from this world no- 
thing but a shroud apiece, which is indeed of bet- 
ter cloth than those of other people ; but this only 
remains to us from the great power we once had, 
that we can serve God with it, and leave behind 
a good name for the good deeds we did. If in 
this world we do not do them, there will come 
no other time in which we can. If you please, 
[ will show you how you can conquer in this 
war.” 


But the ‘Chronicle’ is of especial value from 
the glimpses it gives us of the art of war in the 
thirteenth century, and of the working of the 
Constitution of Catalonia and Aragon in those 
days. And here it is interesting to note the high 
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opinion the King had of the common people, and 
the almost fiendish delight with which be used 
their money and good-will to thwart the projects 


Nation. 


of his barons, from whom he received little but 
opposition and ingratitude. In tine, these vol 
umes deserve a place beside De Joinville on the 


library shelves. 


The Frovincial Councillors of Pennsylvania 
who held Office between 1735 and 1776, and 
those Earlier Councillors who were some time 
Chief Magistrates of the Province, and their 
Descendants. By Charles P. Keith. Phila 
del phia. Pp. 476. 

So little has been written about the genealogies 

of families outside of New England, that it is 

with pleasure we hail a book relating the his 
tory of some of the leading families in Pennsy] 
vania. The origin of many of the first settlers 
of that colony is evidently easily to be found. 

Unlike the founders of Massachusetts, they 

came hither after colonization had become open 

and reputable. 


1885. 


rhey were not devotees seeking 
a refuge, men who willingly broke all family 
ties for the sake of conscience, but they were 
simply emigrants seeking in the fertile fields of 
a noble province a chance to establish them 
selves and acquire distinction. Those who were 
Quakers recorded their connection with the con 
gregation they left in England ; those who were 
agents or pri itégés of the proprietors seem often 
to have kept up their relationship with Eng- 
land. It is evident, therefore, that the genealo 
gist will be on unusually sound ground in testing 
the pedigrees here collected. 

The first family recorded herein is that of 
William Markham, a first cousin of William 
Penn, of a family long settled in Nottingham 
shire. He left an ouly daughter. The next 
record is of Thomas Lloyd, son of Charles L., of 
Dolobran, in Wales, who was graduated at Ox 
ford, and became President of the Council of 
Pennsylvania. He had one son, whose male line 
failed in the third generation, and numerous ce 
scendants through his daughters. Edward Ship 
pen was a gentleman by birtb, a merchant at 
Boston, where he married a Quakeress, and 
joining that sect, he fivally found it best to re 
move to Philadelphia. The sketch here printed 
was prepared by Elise Willing Balch, and is 
substantially tbat rh 
Balch’s book on ‘Letters and Papers relat¢ng 
to the Provincial History of 
Not only is the Shippen name still extant, but 


which appears in ymas 


Pennsylvania 


one hundred pages are here given to the nume 


. and 
England 


rous female lines springing from this sten 
including many famous 
well as in this country. 
The Logans claim descent from a good family 
in Scotland, though James, the President of the 
Council, was born in Ireland. He was a mer 
chant in Bristol when he accepted Penn's invita 
tion to emigrate 
vive, and are recorded herein, 
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Pills, Strettells, Hasells 


Grriemes, , some 


msteds, Griftiths, Reads 


Taylors, Turners, Grow 
dons, Peterses, Shoemakers, Hopkinsons, and 
Asshetons. The name of Jobn Penn brings in a 
short notice of that family Then succeed the 


Lardners, Chews, Mifflins, Cadwaladers, 
Molands, 


Tilgh 


mans, Laurences, Shippens, and 


Hickses 


It would be impossible to do justice to this 
volume in any review of moderate extent. It 
is a * Burke's Commoners * for Pennsylvania 
treating in many cases so fully of families of 


national reputation that the reader is tempted 
toc It i 
for that 


py all he sees 


the 


sa new piece of evidence 


argument certain famihes and 


races are above the average of their fellows in 
qualities which insure them the control of whole 
communities, Of late vears Pennsvivania has 
done much to redeem its reputation from the 
Bootian taint, by the spirited and successful 
labors of its Historical Society and as the 
organ of that society terms this book “the most 
mportant of the kind relating to Pennsvivania 
that has ever appeared,” we are sure we have 
not overrated the value to be attached to it 
Such general collections usually lead to an 
increase in smaller treatises on part lar fan 
lies, and we hope that such may be the result 
now. Many of the famihes herein touched upon 
would furnish materials for separate genealogies 
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application wherever there are government functiona 
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ipereer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on 
demand. A ~ assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and d Leipsig aS SOOD as teoued. 


- Fohn: s Ff ophin ms U. niversity, 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 








Collegiate and University Courses. 
Announcements for 1883-84 will be: sent on application. 
“ERMAN rapidly and conversationally 


7 taught ina few months. Send for circular. 
JuLivs, 27 Union Square, Room 13. 
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